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Current  Problems  Facing 

Education  in  the  United  States 

lly  VVII.I.AHD  B.  SPALDING 
Chairman,  Division  of  llducation,  Portland  State  College 


Portland, 

THF  educational  scene  in  the 
United  States  is  characteri/ed,  as 
it  has  hc'en  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  hy  the  pc*rsistent  pr()blenis  of  in¬ 
adequate  financial  support;  uncertainty 
about  the  appropriate  roles  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  n‘>'erninent;  and  con¬ 
troversy  alxuit  what  the  sch<K>ls  should 
teach.  Hc*cently  two  new  problems  have 
bc‘en  added  to  the  |K.‘rennial  ones — the 
rapidly  increasin^  scIkk)!  population  and 
the  readjustment  of  seKrenated  educa¬ 
tional  systems  to  the  requirements  of  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  C'ourt  that 
maintaining  these  systems  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional. 

Fxamining  these  problems  in  the  cur¬ 
sory  manner  necessary  in  a  brief  article 
serves  to  show  some  imp()rtant  aspects 
of  public  and  private  education  in  var¬ 
ious  regions  of  the  country.  Focussing 
on  problems  often  leads  one  to  forget 
substantial  permanent  achievements.  'Fo 
overcome  this  tending,  attention  will  be 
directed  to  progress  which  has  hc*en 
made  as  well  as  to  what  is  yet  to  he 
accomplished. 


Oregon 

Segregated  Scho(ds 

'I'he  most  dramatic  problem,  bc'cause 
it  involves  Ixjth  deep-seated  local  pre¬ 
judices  and  the  attitudes  of  non-whites 
in  other  nations,  .is  the  readjustment  of 
segregated  scIkmiI  systems.  For  the  most 
part  this  is  a  southern  problem,  although 
some  scluMtl  districts  in  the  north  anil 
far  wc'st  have  established  attendance 
|)olicies  which  are  almost  as  divisive  as 
enforced  segregation. 

I  he  problem  of  eliminating  sc'gre- 
gated  schools,  like  most  other  education¬ 
al  problems,  involves  (|uc‘stions  of  fi¬ 
nance,  of  sch(K)l  population,  of  curricu¬ 
lum,  of  ine(|uality  of  education,  and  of 
the  appropriate  roles  of  each  level  of 
government. 

Fhe  southern  states  have  a  long  his¬ 
tory  of  economic  dependence  u[H»n  agri¬ 
culture.  Industrv  is  developing  more 
rapidly  in  recent  years  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  M)uth  is  already  substantial. 
On  the  whole,  however,  pHuluctivity  |x*r 
capita  has  ht‘en  consistently  hc'low  the 
national  average. 
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In  1950,  $216,745,000,000  was 
paid  as  income  to  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  year  there  were 
30,788,644  children  between  five  and 
seventeen  in  the  United  States.  Income 
per  child  averaged  $7,079  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  No  sfiuthern  state  had 
an  average  income  per  child  as  great  as 
this  average. 

Taxes  are  paid  out  of  income,  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  means  used  to  determine 
their  amount.  Helatively  low  income 
means  relatively  low  ability  to  support 
public  or  private  schools.  Tlie  controll¬ 
ing  whites,  in  many  southern  school 
districts,  have  dirt‘cied  proportionally 
more  of  the  limited  funds  to  schools  for 
their  children  than  to  schools  for  negro 
children.  TTie  theory  of  equal  hut  sepa- 
ate  schools  has  not  been  practiced  as 
widely  as  it  has  been  proclaimed.  Re¬ 
cent  efforts  of  some  Southern  states  to 
improve  negro  schools  in  order  to  avoid 
or  postpone  integration  are  evidence 
that  equality  has  not  existed  in  the  past 
if,  indeed,  it  was  desired. 

As  a  consequence  of  long  standing 
inequality  of  education,  integration  of 
white  and  negro  schools  will  inevitably 
produce  an  immediate  lowering  of  the 
quality  of  education  received  by  white 
students.  Teachers  will  endeavor  to 
adapt  instruction  to  the  abilities  of  their 
students.  Negro  students,  having  been 
poorly  eduialed  in  inade(|uate  schools, 
will  not  he  able  at  once  to  progress  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  better  educated 
whites.  Some  vears  will  be  needed  be¬ 
fore  the  educational  handicaps  imposed 
upon  Negro  children  are  fully  removed. 

Integrated  education,  if  eventually 
conducted  at  the  same  level  of  quality 
as  exists  in  the  best  segregated  white 
schools,  will  cost  more  than  has  been 
spent  in  the  past,  for  manv  negro 
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schools  have  been  poorly  financed.  It 
is  unlikely  that  southern  citizens  will 
vote  larger  sums  of  money  for  sch(K)ls 
which  are  unacceptable  to  large  minori¬ 
ties  in  each  state. 

The  minorities  opposed  to  integration 
are  joining  organizations  which  feed  on 
racial  intolerance  and  hatred.  The  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  given 
new  life  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  White 
America,  TTie  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  White  People,  and  Citi¬ 
zens  Cx)uncils  which  are  typical  of  the 
sporadic  groups  which  seek  to  prevent 
integration  and  foster  rabble-rousing 
which  spreads  hatred  and  fear.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  these  groups  will  eventually 
fail,  for  the  majority  of  southern  citi¬ 
zens  of  all  races  are  law-abiding  persons 
who  want  to  do  what  is  right  for  all 
children,  but  the ‘powerful  influence  of 
these  organizations  is  currently  fanning 
evil  emotions  which  may  break  out  in 
violence. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
of  special  concern  to  private  religious 
schools.  Most  such  schools  in  the  south 
have  followed  local  custom  and  admitt¬ 
ed  only  white  or  negro  students.  Now 
they  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  in¬ 
tegrate.  Here  the  problem  is  compli¬ 
cated  by  other  social  issues.  If  all  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  single  faith  may  attend  the 
same  school,  it  can  well  be  argued  that 
all  adults  of  a  single  faith  may  attend 
the  same  church.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  already  planning  to  integrate 
parochial  schools  in  most  southern 
states.  No  Catholic  priest  would  refuse 
to  permit  a  faithful  Catholic  of  any  race 
to  participate  in  the  rites  of  the  Church, 
whatever  the  opinion  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers.  Protestant  religious  schools  are  far 
less  numerous  than  Catholic  ones  and, 
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to  date,  no  record  of  their  probable 
action  is  available. 

Religious  schools  are  concerned  about 
another  aspect  of  the  Court’s  decision 
against  segregated  schools.  I'his  deci¬ 
sion  rested  as  much  upon  desirability  of 
universal  integrated  public  education  as 
a  matter  of  social  policy  as  it  did  upon 
the  structure  of  constitutional  law.  The 
decision  seems  to  indicate  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  should  attend  the  same  public 
schools,  that  segregation  on  any  basis 
is  undesirable  (2). 

One  cannot  be  sure  of  the  meaning 
of  the  decision  until  it  is  applied  in  sub¬ 
sequent  cases  in  lower  courts  and  their 
decisions  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Such  suits  are  already  underway 
in  states  whose  laws  require  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  segregate  negroes  and  whites 
in  order  to  receive  state  funds  and  de¬ 
cisions  in  them  will  do  much  to  clarify 
the  intent  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
respect  to  public  schools  and,  by  impli¬ 
cation  in  respect  to  private  schools. 
The  specific  meaning  of  the  decision  in 
respect  to  private  schtxtls  will  not  be 
known  until  a  suit  involving  them 
reaches  the  Supreme  0>urt,  which  does 
not  seem  currently  probable. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  Baltimore, 
and  St.  I^uis  are  the  largest  school  sys¬ 
tems  to  abandon  segregated  schools. 
Many  smaller  districts  have  taken  similar 
steps.  Demonstrations  against  integra¬ 
tion  have  occurred  with  some  frequency, 
being  encouraged  or  initiated  by  organ¬ 
ized  intolerance,  but  agitators  are  rarely 
able  to  prolong  the  demonstration  or  to 
reverse  the  decision  to  integrate.  Most 
members  of  school  boards  are  law  abid¬ 
ing  citizens  who  wish  to  do  what  is 
right.  When  they  have  had  courage  to 
follow  the  decision  of  the  Court,  local 
disorders  have  usually  been  slight. 


Pupils,  for  the  most  part,  are  ready  to 
accept  students  of  another  race  in  their 
classrooms.  When  free  to  work  out 
their  own  patterns  of  social  relations, 
there  is  httle  difficulty. 

Rapidly  Increasing,  School  Population 

Providing  schoolrooms,  trained  teach¬ 
ers  and  adequate  equipment,  b(X)ks  anil 
supplies  fur  these  children  is  taxing  the 
resources  and  ingenuity  of  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  religious  schools  in  nearly 
every  region  of  the  United  States. 

These  problems  are  intensified  by 
several  factors  —  inadequate  and  un¬ 
equal  school  support,  the  shift  of  popu¬ 
lation  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  the 
development  of  suburban  communities 
in  metropolitan  areas,  anil  the  relative¬ 
ly  small  portion  of  the  |M)pulation  from 
which  teachers  must  be  drawn. 

Lducating  more  children  each  year 
calls  for  more  money  for  buildings, 
teachers  and  instructional  material. 
Most  sch(K)l  districts  have  been  able  to 
increase  the  funds  available  for  this 
purpose,  but,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in 
more  detail  in  the  section  dealing  with 
finance,  increases  fur  operating  costs 
have  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in 
business  and  industry.  Teaching,  which 
has  never  been  an  unusually  attractive 
profession  in  the  United  States,  prom¬ 
ises  less  financial  reward  tixlay  than  it 
did  twenty  years  ago.  Many  states  find 
it  necessary  to  employ  persons  with  sub¬ 
standard  training  in  order  to  staff  their 
elementary  schools  which  first  feel  the 
effect  of  increased  births. 

Teacher  supply  is  also  affected  by 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  age 
group  from  which  potential  workers  are 
drawn,  that  between  15  and  25. 

Oimpetition  for  able  people  out  of 
the  present  15-25  age  group  will  be- 
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come  increasingly  severe  as  older  work¬ 
ers  retire.  I'lducatiun  will  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  its  prc*sent  systems  of 
rewards.  I'bere  is  every  likelihood  that 
the  average  level  of  quality  of  teachers 
will  decline  as  this  competition  intensi¬ 
fies. 

If  lowering  of  quality  occurs,  those 
states  least  able  to  compete  will  he  most 
seriously  affected.  This  phenomenen 
can  already  be  observed. 

Studies  made  for  a  major  educational 
foundation  indicate  that  the  increase  in 
numiKTs  of  children  of  sch(M)l  age  may 
have  startling  effects  on  school  practices 
and  also  on  the  training  of  teaihers. 
Maintaining  class  size  at  25,  considered 
by  many  educators  to  lx*  desirable, 
would  re(|uire  an  unusual  supply  of 
teachers,  up  to  60  percent  of  all  college 
graduates.  Obviously  this  proportion 
of  graduates  will  not  teach.  Increased 
class  si/e,  ust*  of  master  teachers  with 
aids,  multiple  instruction  through  tele¬ 
vision,  or  (Jther  methmis  of  more  effec  ¬ 
tive  use  of  skilled  teachers  are  clearly 
indicated. 

Many  religious  sclxHtls  are  seriously 
affected  by  increasing  school  |X)puIation. 
Their  revenue  is  almost  entirely  derived 
from  v(»luntar>’  contributions  and  tui¬ 
tion.  As  the  costs  of  public  education 
incTease  along  with  the  costs  of  other 
governmental  services  these  same  citi¬ 
zens  are  required  to  pay  additional  taxes 
for  their  support.  Parents  of  children 
who  attend  religious  sch(K>ls  and  patrons 
of  these  schools  tend  to  give  less  gener¬ 
ously  now  than  in  the  past.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  many  cIassr(K)ms  in  these  schools 
are  overcrowded,  enrolling  from  50-60 
pupils. 

Further,  the  small  portion  of  the 
population  between  15-25  will  contrib¬ 
ute  fewer  men  and  women  to  teaching 


orders.  Dedicated  brothers  and  sisters 
serve  for  relatively  little  pay  and  have 
thus  enabled  religious  schools  to  operate 
at  a  per  pupil  cost  below  that  of  public 
sch(N)ls.  Increasing  numbers  of  children 
and  decreasing  numbers  of  persons  in 
teaching  orders  will  require  religious 
schrxds  to  opc*rate  at  a  pcT  pupil  cost 
Ix'low  that  of  public  schcxils.  Increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  children  and  decreasing 
numbers  of  |H*rsf)ns  in  teaching  orders 
will  require  religious  schools  to  offer 
competing,  although  not  equivalent,  re¬ 
wards  if  they  are  to  secure  teachers  as 
competent  as  those  in  public  sch(K)ls. 
This  will  place  added  strain  upon  their 
already  modest  resources. 

Public  sch<x)ls  are  growing  most 
rapidly  in  communities  which  surround 
large  cities  or  in  the  fringes  of  the  cities 
themselves.  Pe(»ple  moving  out  of  the 
city  are  joined  in  the  suburbs  by  people 
moving  in  from  rural  areas.  Farms  are 
becoming  larger  and  more  mechani/ed, 
with  fewer  op|>ortunities  for  ownership 
and  employment.  Part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  which  is  thus  forced  from  them 
goes  to  the  city,  part  to  the  suburbs. 
Suburban  areas  have  almost  no  industr\ 
and  raise  taxes  from  homes  and  small 
businesses.  In  many  areas  of  these 
communities  young  families  build  or 
purchase*  homes  which  add  less  value  to 
the  tax  roll  than  is  needed  to  educate 
their  children.  Hapidly  expanding  sub¬ 
urban  communities  often  have  rapidly 
increasing  tax  rates  in  order  to  build 
and  operate  schmils. 

Shifting  population  brings  different 
problems  to  rural  areas.  Sch(X)ls  which 
were  once  fdled  to  overflowing  enroll 
many  fewer  students.  Year  round  oper¬ 
ation  of  busst's  is  possible  on  improved 
roads  and  pressure's  for  economy  and 
improved  education  increase  the  consoli* 
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dation  of  rural  sch(M)ls  into  larger  units. 
But  few  of  these  units  increase  in  si/e 
at  rates  comparable  to  the  increase  in 
school  population  in  urban  areas.  Fur¬ 
ther  consolidation  will  take  place  in 
more  populous  rural  areas  but  in  sparse¬ 
ly  populated  areas  pupils  already  travel 
distances  which  cannot  he  increaseil. 

Bural  areas  do  not  attract  many  well- 
(|ualihed  teachers,  from  recent  gradu¬ 
ates.  The\  employ  an  unduly  larne  pro- 
l^ortion  of  teachers  with  sub  standard 
certificates. 

Shiftin^  |)opulation  calls  for  new 
churches  and  new  parishes  in  suburban 
areas  and,  eventually,  for  new  religious 
schools.  Funds  for  these,  at  first,  can 
be  drawn  in  part  from  central  sources 
but  eventuallv  they  must  come  largely 
from  l(K'al  parents  and  patrons.  Fhe 
extent  to  which  local  sources  can  or  will 
contribute  to  suburban  parochial  scIkkiIs 
is;  as  yet,  uncertain.  Historically,  the 
suburban  public  schends  have  lx.*en 
among  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  had  relatively  small  classes, 
excellent  buildings,  well-trained  teach¬ 
ers,  and  ample  supplies  and  ef|uipment. 
ParrK'hial  schfK)ls  have  not  Iktti  able, 
generally,  to  meet  this  type  of  (juality 
and  to  rest  their  claim  for  support  u|X)n 
the  uni(|ue  quality  of  their  curriculum. 
'I'he  extent  to  which  suburban  parents 
will  become  willing  to  exchange  the 
quality  of  their  public  sch(K)ls  for  the 
religious  quality  of  the  curriculum  of 
parochial  schends  is  an  open  ({uestion. 

Financinn  Vtlucation 

Factors  of  cost  and  availability  of 
funds  to  pay  costs  are  found  in  most 
educational  problems.  Increased  birtbs 
call  for  more  buildings  and  more  teach¬ 
ers,  for  which  money  is  needeil.  Inte¬ 


gration  of  si'gregated  sch(K)ls  calls  for 
remedial  instruction  and  added  class- 
r(K)m,  which  also  require  money.  Im¬ 
proved  salaries  to  attract  more  jXTSons 
into  teaching,  Ix'tter  anil  more  plentiful 
instructional  supplies,  improved  trans- 
|>ortation  of  pupils,  better  curriculums 
—  all  call  for  more  and  more  money. 

I  ducators  in  the  United  States  have 
called  for  increased  sup|K)rt  of  schixds 
for  several  decades,  with  considerable 
recent  success  in  terms  of  1955  dollars 
but  less  success  in  terms  of  1930  or 
even  1940  dollars. 

Since  public  education  is  a  function 
of  state  rather  than  national  govern¬ 
ment,  variations  in  the  ability  of  states 
to  sup|X)rt  schoids  priKluce  im|X)rtant 
regional  dilferences  in  ex|X'nditures  for 
education.  C’iti/ens  of  the  pixxer  states 
s|x*nd  a  higher  portion  of  their  total 
income  on  schixds  than  do  those  of 
wealthier  states,  hut  the  extra  effort  dws 
not  compensate  for  the  differences  in 
resources. 

Hesearch  studies  indicate  that  the 
qualitv  and  the  cost  of  education  are 
closely  related.  High  per  pupil  cost 
usually  means  small  classes,  excellent 
salaries,  plentiful  instructional  supplies, 
and  adequate  service  for  atypical  chil¬ 
dren.  Differences  in  expenditure  pro¬ 
duce  differences  in  qualitv  from  state 
to  state.  Within  states,  differences  in 
ex|xnditure  fxr  pupil  from  district  to 
district  are  often  as  great  and  at  times 
greater  than  the  differences  among  the 
states.  This  is  particularly  true  in  less 
wealthy  states  when  a  few  urban  and 
suburban  schixil  districts  operate  educa¬ 
tional  programs  whicb  contrast  marked- 
Iv  with  those  in  rural  areas,  especially 
rural  negro  schixils. 

'Fhe  United  States  can  afford  to  sup¬ 
port  education  far  bc*tter  than  it  does 
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at  present,  even  in  the  poorest  states. 
People  here,  as  elsewhere,  spend  money 
for  what  they  wish  to  possess. 

Exprnditurrt  for  Personal  Consumption  and 
for  Public  Education — 1951  (4) 

Itrm  Amount 

(in  milliont  of  dollart) 

Food  and  Tobacco  73,715 

C'lothing  Accessories  and 

)ewriry  24,621 

Personal  Care  2,421 

Housing  21,874 

Household  Operation  27,319 

Medical  Care  &  Death 

Expenses  10,155 

Personal  Business  9,214 

Transportation  22,104 

Recreation  11,347 

Private  Fxlucation  &  Research  2,002 
Religious  &  Welfare 

Activitic-s  1,963 

Foreign  Travel  &  Remittances  1,373 
Public  Education  5,101 

Data  such  as  the  above  show  clearly 
what  citizens  choose  to  do  with  their 
money.  Often  such  data  are  used  to 
support  arguments  that  these  are  wrong 
choices  and  that  schools  should  receive 
more  and  liquor  or  cigarette's  less.  Such 
arguments  are  of  doubtful  validity. 
Schools  should  receive  enough  money  to 
do  well  what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 
This  money  is  drawn  from  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  business  and  industry,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  what  is  produced.  I^rge  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  items  shown  in  the  above 
table  or  of  any  other  goods  will  yield 
more  income  upon  which  the  schools 
can  draw.  A  prosperous  economy,  sup¬ 
ported  by  people  who  produce  and  who 
choose  to  buy  what  they  produce  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  adequate  school  sup¬ 
port.  Introducing  moral  issues,  which 
are  important  in  relation  to  other  ques¬ 
tions,  into  the  issue  of  financial  support 
serves  only  to  confuse  people  and  to 
conceal  the  main  problem. 

Private  schools,  as  was  pointed  out 
earlier,  depend  largely  upon  gifts  and 
tuition  for  support,  few  of  them  having 


adequate  endowments.  For  many  years 
the  Homan  Catholic  Church,  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  and  a  few  other  sects 
have  urged  state  aid  for  parochial 
schools.  Hev.  William  McManus,  speak¬ 
ing  to  the  Catholic  Press  Association’s 
National  convention  in  1948  said,  "The 
proponents  of  public  aid  maintain  that 
service  to  the  public  and  not  public  con¬ 
trol  should  be  the  criteria  of  a  school’s 
eligibility  to  receive  public  funds." 

Since  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
ruling  on  the  McCollum  case,  stated 
that  the  wall  between  church  and  state 
should  be  kept  high  and  impregnable, 
the  probability  of  state  support  for  re¬ 
ligious  schools  has  become  extremely 
improbable.  But  other  decisions  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  state  may  aid  children, 
irrespective  of  the  sch(X)l  which  they 
attend.  Transportation  to  private  schools 
at  public  expense  has  been  upheld  by 
the  court  as  have  the  provision  of  texts 
and  the  provision  of  remedial  services. 
Some  expansion  in  the  variety  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  public  aid  to  children  attending 
private  schools  may  well  occur. 

Granting  income  tax  exemption  for 
tuition  payments  can  lighten  the  finan¬ 
cial  burden  of  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  private  schools.  Continued 
efforts  to  extend  such  exemptions  to  all 
grade  levels  and  to  state  and  federal  in¬ 
come  taxes  can  be  expected. 

State  aid  to  children  and  income  tax 
exemption  for  parents  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
support  of  private  schools.  Increases 
in  tuition  beyond  very  limited  sums 
tend  to  retluce  enrollment.  The  only 
avenue  for  substantial  increases  in  in¬ 
come  is  through  increased  gifts.  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Industry  have  already  become 
aware  of  the  needs  of  privately  con¬ 
trolled  colleges  and  are  contributing  to 
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them.  Perhaps  private  schools  can  se¬ 
cure  added  funds  from  this  source. 

Uncertainty  about  Appropriate  Roles  of 
l  ocal,  State,  and  Federal  Governments 

“It  is  generally  accepted  by  students 
of  education  that  the  best  educational 
planning  is  done  by  people  who  are 
close  to  the  schools.  Local  initiative, 
with  considerable  local  freedom  to  try 
out  new  ideas,  is  the  most  fertile  source 
of  improvement.  But  local  initiative 
cannot  flourish  unless  there  is  sufficient 
wealth  to  underwrite  the  operation  of 
the  ideas  it  develops.  The  people  of 
the  community,  under  professional  lead¬ 
ership,  may  possess  unusual  vision  of 
the  p<jwer  of  education.  They  may 
dream  great  dreams  for  their  children. 
But  vision  and  dreams  remain  unreal 
unless  money  brings  them  into  being. 

“It  is  generally  agreed  by  educators 
that  money  should  come  from  both  state 
and  federal  sources.  These  governmen¬ 
tal  agencies  have  broad  powers  of  taxa¬ 
tion  and  can  distribute  the  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  all  pcHiple  on  an  equitable 
basis.  Ii!quali/ation  has  been  accepted 
as  general  practice  in  the  states,  and  has 
been  provided  for  in  most  hills  that 
have  been  presented  to  the  Congress. 

"Agreement  does  not  extend  much 
beyond  these  two  items.  There  are  some 
who  say  that  putting  money  into  sch(K)l 
systems,  without  expecting  them  to  meet 
standards,  will  eventually  make  them 
better.  They  argue  that  the  vision  and 
dreams  of  the  people  will  eventually 
exceed  any  standard  that  might  he  im¬ 
posed  from  without.  They  claim  that 
money  is  like  fertilizer  put  into  the  soil, 
and  that  good  schools  will  always  flour¬ 
ish  where  it  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Others  claim  that  putting 


money  into  small  districts  that  employ 
poorly  trained  teachers  under  little  or 
no  professional  leadership  will  only  in¬ 
sure  the  |x-r(x;tuatiun  of  the  inefficient 
school.  This  group  of  students  advo¬ 
cates  the  application  of  minimum  stand¬ 
ards  as  a  requirement  for  participation 
in  state  or  federal  hnancial  assistance. 

"There  is  further  division  among  edu¬ 
cators  about  the  appropriate  role  of  state 
and  federal  educational  officers.  Some 
believe  that  at  least  the  state  officers 
should  have  power  to  enforce  their  de¬ 
cisions  about  good  education  upon  local 
districts.  Some  argue  that  this  power 
should  be  limited  to  a  very  few  areas, 
notably  the  size  of  the  district,  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  teachers,  and  the  meeting 
of  statutory  requirements.  Others  would 
give  them  broad  powers  that  would  be 
interpreted  by  administrative  regula¬ 
tions.  'Fhe  argument,  in  sfime  respects, 
is  that  of  whether  there  should  be  a 
government  of  laws  or  of  men.  And 
this  issue  has  not  yet  been  decided  in 
any  area  of  political  science. 

“There  is  as  yet  no  good  answer  to 
the  most  appropriate  state-federal-ltKal 
relations"  (5). 

'Fhe  above  earlier  statement  still 
holds.  The  basic  issues  therein  stated 
have  not  been  resolved.  Increasing  need 
for  funds  has  only  served  to  increase 
the  strenuousness  with  which  they  are 
argued. 

Controversy  About  What  the  Schools 
Should  Teach 

O)ntroversy  about  what  the  schools 
should  teach  is  of  two  distinct  types. 
First,  and  by  far  the  most  fundamental, 
is  disagreement  over  the  nature  of  the 
good  curriculum.  Mere  the  issue  is 
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)oincd  by  college  professors  of  many  dis¬ 
ciplines,  by  teachers  of  all  subjects  and 
grades,  and  by  intelligent  laymen,  ail 
of  whom  are  seeking  to  improve  the 
schfxjl.  Second,  and  by  far  the  most 
dangerous,  is  disagreement  over  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  schools  should  teach  the 
doctrine  of  particular  pressure  groups. 
Here  M)me  organizations  attempt  to 
force  the  schools  to  teach  abstinence 
from  alcohol,  kindness  to  animals,  con¬ 
servation  of  resources,  the  value  of  life 
insurance  or  the  constitution  of  a  state. 
Other  groups  seek  to  prevent  or  to  elimi¬ 
nate  instruction  about  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  communism,  evolution,  sex,  or 
vaccination. 

Disagrc'ement  about  the  nature  of  the 
good  curriculum  has  produced  more  in¬ 
vective  than  analysis,  more  attacks  on 
persons  and  professions  than  study  of 
issues.  Attention  has  thus  come  to  be 
directed  more  toward  overcoming  an 
opponent  than  to  discovering  what 
should  l)est  be  taught. 

Mortimer  Smith,  in  his  two  lxM)ks 
And  Madly  Teach  and  The  Diminished 
Mind  raises  basic  questions  which  have 
not  been  fully  considered  by  those* 
whom  he  criticises,  largely  because  his 
facility  in  ridicule  and  diatribe  produces 
anger  rather  than  attention.  Arthur 
Bestor,  in  F.ducational  Wastelands  and 
Harry  Fuller  in  The  F.mperor's  New 
Clothes:  or  Prius  Dcmentat,  arouse  so 
much  antagonism  through  unfortunate 
choice  of  language  and  through  peri¬ 
pheral  errors  in  fact  that  the  main 
theme  of  their  argument  is  almost  un¬ 
noticed. 

Smith  states  that  he  is  convinced 
"  — of  the  inadequacy  of  a  philosophy 
which  insists  on  the  centrality  of 
‘growth’  in  education  but  steadfastly  re¬ 


turns  to  answer  the  question,  Growth 
towards  what?”  (6). 

He  goes  on  to  state,  “1  would  grant 
a  lot  of  ancillary  functions,  but  1  think 
the  primary  function  of  the  school  is  to 
transmit  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
heritage  and  knowledge  of  the  race,  and 
in  the  process  to  teach  young  people  to 
think,  and  to  further  moral  values.  Most 
professional  educat«)rs  do  not  seem  to 
believe  in  this  conception  of  the  schmls 
function,  or  at  least  they  are  doubtful 
of  the  ability  of  the  majority  to  “take” 
education  and  feel  that  the  discipline 
of  exposure  to  the  cultural  heritage  is 
a  luxury  for  the  gifted  minority.  ...  I 
readily  admit  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
high  school  is  going  to  have  to  be  re¬ 
vised  for  the  average  student,  or  the 
student  on  the  shady  side  of  average, 
but  the  revision  needs  to  be*  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  discovering  new  and  better 
methods  and  tc*chniques  for  reaching 
this  group  with  the  values  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  heritage.”  (7). 

Smith  states  further,  "I  believe  there 
are  universal  values  in  education  that 
are  g(Kxl  for  everyone.  — The  average 
student  should  not  be  treated  as  a 
second-class  citizen  of  the  educational 
world  who  can  be  thrown  a  few  devital¬ 
ized  crumbs  and  then  shoved  into  a 
variety  of  non-academic  courses  devoid 
of  real  content. 

"Another  item  in  my  educational 
credo  is  that  we  must  not  forget,  in  a 
time  when  so  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  group  action  and  adjustment  to  the 
group,  that  education  is  a  personal,  in¬ 
dividual  experience.  Its  purpose  is  the 
improvement  of  persons  and  only  sec¬ 
ondarily  the  improvement  of  society. 
— to  produce  the  g(xxl  individual  who 
in  turn  will  be  the  good  citizen. 

“F.ducation  is  not  only  the  pursuit  of 
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knoM'lcd^e,  it  is  also  a  scckin^  after 
g(NHlness.  In  their  justified  distrust  of 
the  over/ealousness  of  sectarian  agen¬ 
cies,  schoolmen  are  excluding  religion 
altogether  from  the  scIkkiIs,  or  even 
worse,  arc  setting  up  denuKracy  or  the 
community  or  the  state  as  sources  from 
which  to  draw  moral  values.  The  secu¬ 
larists  do  not  seem  to  see  that  reverence 
for  life,  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  worth 
of  individual  man,  the  values  of  demcK- 
racy  itself  have  their  sources  in  intuitive 
religious  insights.  Whatever  the  difh- 
culties  of  presenting  them  — and  there 
are  genuine  practical  difficulties  — these 
insights  should  not  he  lost  to  the  child 
in  the  public  scIkk)!  —  1  think  that  just 
as  we  ought  to  reject  one  mmlern  no¬ 
tion  in  education  that  there  is  no  order 
of  gfxxls,  or  values,  among  subjects  in 
the  curriculum,  we  ought  to  reject  an¬ 
other  motlern  notion  that  truth  is  onlv 
something  that  "works”  and  that  prf)h- 
lems  arc  not  solved  by  reference  to  prin¬ 
ciples  hut  by  pragmatic  testing  to  deter¬ 
mine  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is  ex¬ 
pedient.”  C8). 

Smith  points  to  four  major  issues  in 
public  education. 

1.  A  curriculum  based  on  absolute 
values  derived  from  religious  insights  vs. 
one  based  on  pragmatic  values  tierived 
from  the  nature  of  the  democratic  state. 

2.  A  curriculum  with  a  large  central 
hcnly  of  required  content  derived  from 
the  cultural  heritage  vs.  a  curriculum 
with  many  diversified  courses  of  prac¬ 
tical  social  and  vocational  use. 

3.  A  curriculum  with  major  empha¬ 
sis  upon  the  improvement  of  thinking 
vs.  a  curriculum  with  major  emphasis 
upon  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge  and 
skills. 

4.  A  curriculum  concerned  most 
with  the  improvement  of  individuals  vs. 


a  curriculum  concerned  must  with  the 
improvement  of  scK'iety. 

Critics  of  Smith  and  his  sup|X)rters 
have  yet  to  address  themselves  fully  to 
these  issues,  which  are  central  to  present 
controversy  about  the  nature  of  the 
g(M>d  curriculum.  Much  effort  has  Ik-cti 
directed  instead  to  discrediting  the  e\i- 
dence  by  which  the  issues  are  defined. 
Smith,  Uestor,  iTiller,  and  others  do  rely 
heavily  on  individual  cases,  casual  ob¬ 
servations,  and  incidental  comment. 
They  do  ilisregard  substantial  evidence 
from  educational  research.  'Fhey  are 
(K'casionally  less  careful  than  sound 
scholarship  demands.  Hut  these  errors 
are  peripheral  to  the  central  |M)ints  and 
revealing  their  err(»rs  in  detail  serves 
only  to  distract  deserved  attention  from 
their  im|X)rtant  criticisms. 

Increasing  public  demand  for  such 
courses  as  safe  driving,  remedial  read¬ 
ing,  or  srK'ial  dancing,  will  result  in 
additional  courses.  I'urther,  the  amount 
of  knowledge  increases  rapidly,  the 
more  man  knows  the  more  he  can  know. 
Yet  time  spent  in  scIkm)!  changes  very 
slowly.  Tlie  problem  of  selecting  what 
should  he  taught  hcTomes  increasingly 
difficult  as  public  demands  and  human 
knowledge  Ixith  increase.  A  firm  htnly 
of  principles,  derived  from  a  consistent 
philosophy  of  education  and  accepted 
widely  by  the  people,  is  stirely  needed  as 
the  only  lasting  solution  to  the  problem 
of  the  g(XKl  curriculum. 

Increasing  public  demand  for  specific- 
courses  is  encouraged  hv  the  activities  of 
many  organized  groups,  each  of  which 
seeks  to  use  the  sch(K>ls  to  further  its 
own  ends.  Business  organizations,  like 
the  National  Association  of  Manufactu¬ 
rers  or  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  wish  the  schools  to 
teach  a  particular  point  of  view  toward 
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uur  economic  system.  The  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  hopes  to  interest  stu- 
dents  in  buying  and  in  selling  life  in¬ 
surance.  I'he  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  seeks  to  encourage  improved 
financial  support  for  schools  from  hxal 
sources.  (>rgani/.ed  labor  seeks  to  have 
pupils  learn  the  value  of  a  free  labor 
movement.  The  Y.M.C.A.  hopes  that 
the  schools  will  improve  education  for 
family  life,  interracial  practice,  inter¬ 
group  relations,  and  international  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  Women’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  wishes  the  schools 
to  teach  total  ahstinance.  Patriotic  or¬ 
ganizations,  such  as  the  American  le¬ 
gion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
seek  to  have  the  schools  realize  the  ideal 
of  100-per-cent  Americanism.  Many 
other  examples  of  organization  goals 
could  readily  be  cited. 

The  danger  of  these  activities  lies 
more  in  the  philosophy  of  education 
which  uniformly  underlies  them  than  in 
the  specific  curriculum  programs  which 
are  advocated.  Implicit  in  each  argu¬ 
ment  is  the  belief  that  the  state  should 
use  public  schools  to  shape  the  young 
into  whatever  image  the  controlling  ma¬ 
jority  desires.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
traditional  American  philosophy  of  local 
initiative  in  the  development  of  schools. 
The  state,  as  a  rule,  requires  little,  rely¬ 


ing  much  on  the  wisdom  of  local  school 
districts  in  choosing  curriculums. 

Diversity  and  individuality  among 
districts  have  produced  varieties  of  cur¬ 
riculums  among  which  other  districts 
have  chosen  improvements.  The  use  of 
central  authority  to  impose  a  universal 
curriculum  will  reduce  differences  and 
lessen  the  pemibility  of  general  improve¬ 
ment. 

Further,  the  use  of  public  schools  to 
ind(K'trinate  youth  is  characteristic  of 
totalitarian  states.  The  democratic  state 
seeks  to  develop  inquiring  minds,  seek¬ 
ers  for  truth,  questioners  of  the  status 
quo.  Any  attempt  to  use  the  schools  to 
produce  uniformity  of  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  is  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  demo-' 
cratic  ideal. 

Since  such  attempts  are  presently 
common,  one  can  easily  infer  that  many 
people  believe  that  schools  should  in- 
diK'trinate  pupils,  hut  this  inference 
is  probably  unsound.  It  is  doubtful  that 
many  members  of  organizations  seeking 
to  impose  programs  on  schools  are  aware 
of  the  basic  issue,  or  that,  if  aware  of 
it,  they  would  approve  a  policy  of  indoc¬ 
trination.  The  danger  lies  in  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  specific  impositions,  made  with¬ 
out  thought  about  philosophical  princi¬ 
ples,  to  the  point  where  indixtrination 
is  nearly  complete.  At  this  point,  there 
can  he  no  return  to  democracy. 
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Ahalya  Chari  has  spent  over  a  year 
studying  American  education — Editor 

NL  of  the  major  tasks  that  India 
has  had  to  undertake  since  the 
advent  of  its  independence  in 
1947  has  been  that  of  educational  re¬ 
construction.  The  change  over  from  a 
foreign  to  a  national  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  —  national  both  in  extent  and 
character  —  become  imperative,  lor 
the  burden  of  illiteracy  that  alien  rule 
had  im|>osed  u|)on  the  country  was  to 
the  tune  of  90  jX'r  cent.  U'hat  is  more, 
even  the  institutions  that  were  im|X)rted 
w'ere  western  in  character  and  were 
apparently  meant  to  Ik*  so  for  early  in 
1833  Macaulay  hud  declared  his  avow¬ 
ed  intentions  of  establishing  u|X)n  the 
soil  of  India  "the  iin|x-rishahle  empire 
of  our  arts  and  our  morals,  our  litera¬ 
ture  and  our  laws”  ("1).  In  1835  Lord 
William  Bentinck  proclaimed  that  the 
great  object  of  the  British  Government 
would  thenceforth  he  the  promotiem  of 
European  literature  and  science  through 
the  medium  of  I‘!nglish  and  that  all  gov¬ 
ernment  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  would  he  best  em¬ 
ployed  on  hnglish  education  alone  (2). 
Thus  was  India  divided  in  twain  into 
the  "Fnglish-knowing  class  of  men  and 
the  non-F.nglish-knowing  class  of  peo¬ 
ple"  (3). 


India 

in  the  United  States  as  a  student  and  is 

Principles  of  Education 

Accordingly,  free  India’s  new  Con¬ 
stitution  that  was  adopted  in  November 
1949  pledged  itself  that  "the  State  shall 
endeavor  to  provide,  within  a  jH*ri(Kl  of 
ten  years  from  the  commencement  of 
this  Constitution,  for  free  and  compul¬ 
sory  education  for  all  children  until  they 
complete  the  age  of  fourteen  years”  (4). 
Flementary  education  on  a  large  scale 
for  both  rural  and  urban  India  has, 
therefore,  been  one  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  demanded  the  attention  of 
the  national  Ciovernment.  Apart  from 
the  appalling  lack  of  facilities  in  the 
form  of  buildings  and  equipment  and 
the  terrible  paucity  of  teachers,  the 
economic  value  of  the  rural  child  to  the 
parent  has  always  made  the  <|uestion  of 
compulsion  difficult  of  enforcement. 
The  situation  calls  for  a  dynamic 
approach  suited  to  national  needs. 

Again  it  was  the  genius  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  that  couhl  give  the  right  lead  to 
the  country  in  this  realm  Ukk  Knowing 
as  he  did  conditions  in  the  country  I)et- 
ter  than  anyone  else  he  had  advmated 
a  scheme  of  "rural  national  education 
through  village  handicrafts”  early  in 
1937.  Fater  a  committee  of  distin¬ 
guished  educationists  under  the  chair- 
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inamhip  of  f)r.  Zakir  Hussain  studied 
the  scheme  carefully  and  has  recom¬ 
mended  what  is  popularly  known  as  the 
Basic  St  heme  of  r.ducation  (5).  The 
educational  development  plans  of  the 
Indian  Government  tcKlay  have  incor¬ 
porated  these  ideas  and  every  effort  is 
bein^  made  to  promulgate  this  new  sys¬ 
tem  of  Basic  National  l.ducation. 

riie  main  principles  that  govern  this 
system  are,  firstly,  that  instruction  he 
conducted  through  the  medium  of  the 
mother  tongue  and  secondly  that  "the 
process  of  education  should  centre 
around  some  form  of  manual  and  pro¬ 
ductive  work  and  all  other  activities  to 
lx*  develojx'd  or  training  to  be  given, 
shoultl  as  far  as  |X)ssihle,  he  integrally 
related  to  the  central  handiiraft  with 
due  regard  to  the  environment  of  .the 
child"  C6).  It  will  he  seen  that  the 
idea  behind  emphasizing  the  craft  as 
the  C'ORI'.  of  the  curriculum  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  the  pnxluction  of  craftsmen  able 
to  practise  some  craft  mechanically,  hut 
the  exploitation  of  the  craft  for  educa¬ 
tive  purposes.  Knowledge  .will  develop 
as  an  integrated  whole  round  a  basic 
craft  and  hence  the  necessity  for  choos¬ 
ing  a  craft  that  is  rich  in  educative  pos¬ 
sibilities.  It  is  envisaged  that  Indian 
children  in  Basic  sch(Mils  shall  learn  the 
mother  tongue  and  Hindi  (the  lingua 
franca  of  India)  and  all  that  comes  un- 
tler  the  purview  of  s<xial  studies,  gener¬ 
al  science,  mathematics  and  even  art 
though  the  medium  of  crafts  such  as 
spinning  and  weaving,  gardening  leading 
to  agriculture,  liook-craft  including  pa¬ 
per  and  card  Ixtard  work  leading  to 
wntNl  and  metal  work,  leather  work,  clav 
work  and  pottery,  fisheries  and  home¬ 
craft  for  girls. 

Considering  that  the  trends  in  mod 
ern  progressive  education  even  in  an  ed¬ 


ucationally  advanced  country  like  the 
United  States  of  America  tend  towards 
emphasising  purposeful,  self  activity 
and  "learning  by  doing",  we  feel  that 
our  national  system  is  in  accordance 
with  mcxlern  philosophies  of  education. 
Besides  a  full  eight  year  course  of  study 
in  a  Basic  sch(x>l  from  the  age  of  seven 
till  fourteen  should  develop  in  the  pupil 
sufficient  practical  skill  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  a  general  education.  Al¬ 
so  such  a  system  has  the  great  merit  of 
introducing  a  new  atmosphere  wherein 
the  dignity  of  labour  is  unquestioned. 
I'or  long  we  have  over-emphasised  bcx)k- 
learning  and  thus  has  come  about  the 
chasm  between  ‘culture’  and  ‘work’.  It 
is  hoped  that  India’s  national  system 
will  help  bridge  this  gulf  bringing  about 
greater  national  unity.  Accordingly  the 
various  States  arc  at  work  remodelling 
existing  primary  sch(K)ls  on  Basic  lines, 
opening  up  new  Basic  schools  and  intro¬ 
ducing  new  Basic  training  institutions, 
for  education  in  India  too  is  a  subject 
reserved  for  the  States  that  comprise  the 
Union  and  the  Centre  can  only  advise, 
co-ordinate  and  supplement  financially. 
A  Research  Centre  for  Basic  education 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  model 
Basic  education  centres,  one  in  each 
Stale,  are,  however,  being  contemplated 
and  greater  impetus  is  being  given  to 
the  prorluction  of  suitable  children’s  lit¬ 
erature. 

Ornanizational  Pattern 

The  new  organizational  pattern 
therefore,  is  taking  the  following  lines: 

Age  6-11 _ junior  Basic  or  Pri¬ 

mary  Stage 

1 1-14...  Senior  Basic  or  Junior 
Six-ondary  Stage 

14-17.._Post  Basic  or  Higher  Sec¬ 
ondary  Stage. 
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I  hat  it  will  take  time  to  bring  the  entire 
age  group  7*14  under  this  scheme  is  not 
to  be  denied.  It  calls  for  a  tremendous 
national  effort  in  implementation. 
Nonetheless  there  is  a  g(M>d  deal  of 
awakening  in  the  country  and  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  see  it  through. 

The  targets  of  educational  develop¬ 
ment  under  the  second  Five  Year  Plan 
are  to  ensure  schrKiling  for  60  per  cent 
of  the  children  of  the  age  group  6-11, 
25  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  age 
group  11-14  and  15  [kt  cent  of  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  1  1  and  17. 

While  the  need  for  large-scale  etlu- 
cational  expansion  can  hardly  be  mini- 
nii/ed,  there  is  another  aspect  that  de¬ 
mands  urgent  reform:  vi/.. — the  quality 
of  education.  Laudable  though  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  Basic  education  arc,  the  lack 
of  finance  as  well  as  suitable  |x:rsonnel 
have  been  great  handicaps.  Flie  ex¬ 
tremely  p(K)r  salaries  paid  to  these  tea¬ 
chers  does  not  make  the  profession  at¬ 
tractive  enough  with  the  result  that 
standards  of  cfKciency  are  affected. 
Furthermore,  there  is  great  paucity  of 
teaching  materials  and  aids,  of  texts  and 
supplementary  readers,  of  suitable  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment — of  all  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  material  side  of  the  schcxil. 

Secondary  Education 

At  the  secondary  stage  it  is  the  same 
sad  story — of  a  system  that  is  uniform, 
bookish  and  completely  isolated  from 
life,  w  hat  with  the  overwhelming  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  examinations.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  standard  of  instruction  is  poor, 
only  53.9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  at  the 
secondary  level  being  trained.  Text 
books  are  deplorable,  classes  overcrowd¬ 
ed — some  schools  running  two  shifts, 
and  the  absence  of  educational  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  makes  for  tremend¬ 


ous  w  astage.  I  he  system  too  has  been 
such  as  nut  to  allow  any  freedom  for 
breaking  new  ground,  for  officialdom 
more  often  than  not  exercises  rigid 
control.  Worst  of  all  the  predominant¬ 
ly  academic  nature  of  instruction  at  this 
stage  has  failed  to  fit  students  fur  life 
and  these  schools  exist  merely  as  feed¬ 
ers  for  the  universities,  which  in  turn 
have  become  extremely  crowded  for 
such  higher  education  is  the  only  a\e- 
nue  open  to  those  who  have  completed 
school.  Moreover  this  can  only  result 
in  the  growth  in  numbers  of  the  'educat¬ 
ed  unemployed’. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  bringing  in  rad¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  existing  system  that 
the  (lovernment  appointed  in  1952  the 
Secondary  Fducation  C^ommission  whose 
members  toured  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country,  studied  the  problems  in 
minute  detail  and  presented  their  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  the  form  of  a  report 
which  is  an  excellent  treatise  on  the 
problem  of  Indian  education  t(K]ay.C7) 
Later  in  1954  was  appointed  an  Inter¬ 
national  'Feam  consisting  of  four  from 
India,  two  from  the  United  States  of 
America,  one  from  Fngland  and  one 
from  Scandinavia — all  eminent  educa¬ 
tionists —  financed  by  tbe  Ford  F’ounda- 
tion  to  recommentl  measures  for  the 
implementation  of  the  Commission’s  He- 
|)ort  and  for  improving  the  (juality  of 
teachers  and  of  the  curricula  in  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  team  travelletl  exten¬ 
sively  in  India  and  abroad  and  its  He- 
prirt  is  now  available  and  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  changes  envisaged. (8)  The 
United  States  F.ducational  Foundation 
in  India  has  sponsored,  from  time  to 
time,  a  few  workshops  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  where  administra¬ 
tors  and  teachers  have  studied  together 
and  evolved  better  methods  of  teaching 
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and  more  democratic  procedures  under 
the  guidance  of  able  and  experienced 
educationists.  Besides  periodical  semi¬ 
nars  of  headmasters  of  secondary  schools 
are  held  with  a  view  to  accelerating  the 
progress  of  such  reforms. 

I'he  new  approach  to  this  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  secondary  education  will,  there¬ 
fore,  take  the  following  lines:  In  the 
first  place  the  Commission  stresses  right¬ 
ly  the  need  for  making  the  secondary 
stage  a  full  stage  by  itself.  Tliis  would 
mean  the  provision  at  14  for  three  or 
four  years  of  higher  secondary  education 
on  a  diversified  scheme  of  courses 
through  multilateral  or  multipurpose 
schools.  This  stage  has  to  cater  for  the 
students  who  are  out  of  Basic  schools, 
a  majority  of  whom  will  not  go  to  the 
universities.  A  multipurpose  school 
will  seek  to  provide  varied  types  of 
courses  for  students  with  diverse  aims, 
interests  and  abilities  and  will  ensure 
that  the  passage  from  the  Basic  school 
to  this  stage  is  both  natural  and  unified. 

As  such  the  curriculum  at  this  stage 
will  include  besides  the  mother-tongue 
and  one  other  language,  general  courses 
for  the  first  two  years  in  social  studies 
and  general  science  including  mathe¬ 
matics,  one  craft  to  be  chosen  according 
to  local  needs,  and  provision  for  special¬ 
ised  study  in  one  of  the  following 
branches:  humanities,  sciences,  techni¬ 
cal,  commercial,  agriculture,  fine  arts 
and  home  science.  It  is  considered  nec¬ 
essary  that  at  the  time  when  the  student 
leaves  the  Secondary  school  at  17  he 
should  have  had  a  basic,  general  educa¬ 
tion  with  a  vocational  bias  so  that  he 
can  contribute  effectively  as  an  enlight¬ 
ened  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

MuUipurposg  Schools 

A  small  beginning  is  being  made  for 


the  conversion  of  500  selected  existing 
high  schools  into  multipurpose  schools 
with  1,000  units  of  diversified  courses; 
for  the  improvement  of  teaching  in  core 
subjects  in  1,500  schools,  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  craft  in  2,000  schools,  for 
the  introduction  of  centres  of  training 
for  craft  instructors  and  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  school  libraries.  A  Bureau  of 
Text  Book  Research  is  endeavoring  to 
encourage  the  writing  and  production  of 
better  type  texts,  as  the  existing  system 
is  in  a  sorry  state.  Here,  too,  some  States 
are  doing  a  better  job  of  it  than  others. 

Allied  to  the  question  of  multipur¬ 
pose  schools  is  the  need  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  guidance  programmes  including 
the  training  of  career  masters.  A  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  of  Vocational  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Guidance  has  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  ten  more  regional  bureaus 
are  being  developed. 

Examination  System 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  examination 
system  both  the  Secondary  Education 
Commission  and  the  International  Team 
have  made  concrete  suggestions  for 
gradually  minimising  the  importance  of 
the  public  examination  and  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  in  schixils  of  the  system  of 
cumulative  records  familiar  to  American 
schools.  It  is  in  this  sphere  that  India 
has  a  lot  to  learn  from  the  system  that 
prevails  in  the  United  States.  At  present 
every  student  has  to  appear  for  a  public 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  school 
course  and  that  is  the  reason  why  ex¬ 
amination  requirements  dominate  the 
syllabus,  textbooks,  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  practicallv  every  aspect  of 
school  life.  The  Commission  recom¬ 
mends  that  there  might  be  a  public  ex¬ 
amination  to  indicate  the  completion  of 
the  school  course  but  it  shall  not  be 
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compulsory  for  all  and  if  pupils  so 
desire  they  need  not  take  it.  Fvery  pupil 
who  completes  the  school  course  will 
receive  a  school  certificate  based  on 
school  records  testifying  to  his  progress 
and  attainments  in  different  directions 
in  the  school  (9).  Attempts  are  also 
being  made  to  standardise  intelligence 
and  aptitude  tests  suited  to  Indian  con¬ 
ditions  and  in  the  Indian  languages. 

languages 

The  question  of  languages  is  another 
aspect  that  is  being  studied  and  though 
the  problem  varies  in  the  different 
States,  each  with  a  language  peculiarly 
its  own  (there  are  some  fourteen  major 
Indian  languages),  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  it  is  advisable  for  the 
Indian  child  to  learn  his  (1)  mother- 
tongue  which  is  also  the  medium  of  in¬ 
struction  and  (2)  Hindi  —  the  Federal 
or  official  language.  Besides  these 
schf)oIs  shall  continue  to  make  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  Fnglish  as  an  option¬ 
al  subject  and  students  shall  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  study  the  international  language 
from  about  the  middle  stage,  i.e.,  at  1 1. 
Sanskrit  which  is  India’s  classical  lan¬ 
guage  is  also  taught  in  most  Indian 
schools  and  will  form  part  of  the  course 
in  humanities  at  the  sexondary  stage.  In 
comparison  the  foreign  visitor  to  the 
United  States  is  surprised  at  the  meagre 
place  given  to  foreign  languages  in  the 
schools  there.  Perhaps  the  generaliza¬ 
tion  is  unwarranted  but  the  impression 
one  gets  is  that  the  Furopean  languages 
could  find  a  more  substantial  place  in 
the  American  school  curriculum,  for 
surely  the  American  child  will  stand  to 
gain  by  such  an  inclusion. 

Co-Curricular  Activities 
Next,  there  is  a  greater  awareness  of 


the  role  of  co-curriculur  activities  in 
schools  and  efforts  are  being  made  to 
enrich  the  school  programme.  It  is 
here  that  the  exchange  of  students  with 
foreign  countries  has  helped,  for,  with 
travel  there  has  emerged  a  fuller  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas.  We  should  like  to 
bring  into  the  Indian  classroom  that  at¬ 
mosphere  of  freedom,  spontaneity  and 
cheerfulness  that  prevails  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  schools.  What  is  more,  we 
should  like  our  parents  to  take  a  more 
active  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  our  schools  as  is  so  evident 
in  the  United  States  of  America  where 
local  boards  of  education  play  such  an 
important  role.  But  that  will  be  feasi¬ 
ble  here  only  as  the  measure  of  general 
education  increases  and  our  ‘public’  be¬ 
comes  enlightened. 

There  is  no  discrimination  against 
the  education  of  girls  as  some  people 
abroad  might  still  be  lead  to  believe  and 
both  Indian  boys  and  girls  go  to  school, 
though  co-education  is  not  the  order  of 
the  day  except  in  a  few  experimental  in¬ 
stitutions.  Special  provision  exists  in 
most  girls’  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
home  science,  music  and  dance  leading 
to  courses  in  colleges  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics. 

Teacher  T.ducation 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  teaching  perv)nnel,  two  fac¬ 
tors  begin  to  loom  large.  First,  the 
attitude  of  administrators  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  has  to  become  more  democratic  and, 
second,  teachers  themselves  have  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  raise  their  professional  level. 
'Fhis  in  turn  is  closely  allied  to  the  low 
economic  status  assigned  to  teachers. 
But  in  this  a  gradual  improvement  is 
visible  notably  in  a  few  States  and  it  is 
onlv  as  economic  conditions  in  the 
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cuuntry  improve  that  there  can  be 
any  substantial  change  for  the  teach¬ 
er.  Meanwhile  Training  Colleges  for 
Teachers  are  being  exhorted  to  do  a 
better  job  than  in  the  past.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  Institute  of  Ivducation  in  Delhi  is 
one  such  where  experiments  in  teacher- 
education  are  being  carried  out. 

KtxentJy  the  1‘ord  Foundation  has 
sponsored  a  scheme  of  F!!xtension  Ser¬ 
vices  at  24  Teachers’  Training  Colleges 
in  India  through  which  greater  facilities 
by  way  of  in-service  training  for  teach¬ 
ers,  library  scTvices,  guidance  counsel¬ 
ling,  extra  mural  lectures,  films  and 
illustrative  aids  etc.,  are  to  be  given 
to  the  schools  in  each  area  by  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Department  of  the  particular 
Training  Ccillege  in  that  area.  This 
will  certainly  have  a  more  dynamic  in¬ 
fluence  upon  sc  hool  teaching.  Together 
with  this  there  is  being  set  up  an  All- 
India  CourK'il  on  Secondary  F^ducation 
with  22  members  and  an  effective  sec¬ 
retariat  whic  h  will  co-ordinate  the  work 


being  done  in  the  States  and  carry  out 
fuller  research. 

Thus  though  matters  are  far  from 
satisfactory  at  present,  one  does  have 
a  feeling  that  the  country  is  very  much 
alive  and  moving  and  sooner  or  later  a 
new  hope  shall  prevail.  India  wants 
her  youth  to  develop  qualities  of  charac¬ 
ter,  moral  and  spiritual,  which  will 
enable  them  to  bear  with  dignity  the 
responsibilities  of  democratic  citizenship 
empowered  on  them.  India  wants  her 
youth  to  be  worthy  of  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  that  is  their  priceless  legacy. 
She  also  wants  them  to  become  more 
efficient  in  order  to  contribute  effective¬ 
ly  in  raising  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  mass  of  her  iveople.  Not  only  that 
hut  Indian  youth  have  to  grow  beyond 
national  boundaries  to  be  worthy  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  world.  To  this  end  must 
all  educational  endeavor  be  geared.  The 
challenge  is  gn-at.  Would  that  our  de¬ 
termination  was  greater  stilll 
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Australia  is  the  world’s  only 

^  continent  occupied  by  one  nation. 

It  is  as  large  in  geographical  area 
as  the  United  States,  yet  has  only  nine 
million  people.  Half  of  these  are  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  six  large  cities,  and  the 
remainder  are  widely  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Much  of  the  interior 
has  little  or  no  rainfall  and  could  never 
support  many  people.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Australia  is  composed  of  six 
states  and  two  territories.  Like  the 
United  States,  the  constitution  reserves 
to  the  states  all  powers  not  expressly 
granted  to  the  national  government. 

Educational  Administration 

The  system  of  educational  adminis¬ 
tration  is  unique  in  some  respects.  Aus¬ 
tralia  provides  the  only  example  of  a 
nation  in  which  the  component  states 
each  have  highly  centralized  systems  of 
educational  control,  with  practically  no 
local  participation  by  the  parents  and 
citizens.  The  federal  government  plays 
a  relatively  minor  part,  acting  as  tax- 
gatherer  for  the  states,  collecting  educa¬ 
tional  statistics,  sponsoring  research  and 
pilot  projects,  and  providing  for  the  ed¬ 
ucation  of  aborigines.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  government  has  no  say  in  the 
way  education  is  administered  by  the 
state. 

Foreign  observers  have  often  criti¬ 
cized  this  system  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  too  authoritarian  in  character  and  too 
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restrictive  and  stereotyping  in  its  influ¬ 
ence.  They  wonder  why  a  liberal 
democracy  has  adopted  a  system  which 
seems  more  suited  to  a  totalitarian  re¬ 
gime.  Australian  educational  officials 
defend  the  system  by  insisting  that  it 
was  not  arbitrarily  chosen,  hut  grew 
out  of  certain  historical  circumstances 
where  centralization  seemed  to  be  the 
only  remedy  for  a  desperate  situation. 
They  maintain  that  it  is  well  suited  to 
the  geographic  and  economic  character¬ 
istics  of  a  large  continent  with  many 
sparsely  settled  areas,  ensuring  a  uni¬ 
form  standard  of  good  education  for  all 
districts,  urban  and  rural,  and  avoiding 
the  differentiation  of  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
decentralized  systems. 

In  many  ways  centralization  has 
served  Australia  well.  It  has  provided 
withi-n  each  state  a  reasonable  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  dis¬ 
tricts  and  has  established  a  g(x)d  uni¬ 
form  standard  of  instruction  and  of 
teacher  training.  Since  each  state  tends 
to  resemble  the  others  in  its  educational 
organization  and  operating  procedures, 
there  is  considerable  uniformity  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  The  system  has  given 
teachers  civil  service  status,  security-\>f 
tenure  and  good  pensions.  The  system 
of  promotion  of  teachers  in  each  state 
has  practically  eliminated  anv  possibilitv 
of  political  influence  in  the  making  of 
appointments. 
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StatTi  Direct  lidmation 

Ixlucatiun  in  each  state  is  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  Department  of  Education, 
whose  political  head  is  the  Minister  of 
l^ducation,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
who  changes  when  the  party  in  power 
changes.  The  chief  permanent  officer 
is  the  Director  or  Director-General  of 
fxlucation.  lie  is  appointed  by  the 
Cabinet  and  in  most  cases  is  a  success¬ 
ful  departmental  officer  who  has  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  system.  Once 
appointed,  he  holds  his  position  irres¬ 
pective  of  any  subsequent  changes  in 
the  party  in  power. 

Under  the  Director  is  a  team  of  |K*r- 
manent  administrative  officers  in  charge 
of  various  divisions  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  Years  of  experience  in  the  run¬ 
ning  of  this  complex  machine  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  building  up  a  set  of  procedures 
well  known  to  the  teaching  service,  and 
the  whole  administrative  system  works 
effectively  and  smcxithly.  The  basis  of 
administration  is  the  latest  version  of 
the  State  Education  Act,  amended  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  book  of  Depart¬ 
mental  Regulations  based  on  the  Act. 

'Fhe  total  expenditure  on  schcx)ls 
comes  from  state  revenue  derived  from 
general  taxation.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  a  local  school  tax  to  sup¬ 
plement  these  funds.  No  sch(x>l  makes 
up  a  budget  for  the  year;  all  its  expenses 
are  handleii  by  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  There  are  no  bond  issues  or 
special  loans.  I'.ach  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  prepares  an  estimate  of  educa¬ 
tional  expenditure  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  This  is  submitted  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  to  the  Treasury  and  to  Parliament. 
It  is  passed  as  a  single  appropriation  bill 
to  finance  all  education  in  the  state  for 
a  year. 

National  loan  funds,  corresponding 
to  the  sale  of  federal  bonds  in  the 


United  States,  are  allocated  to  each  state 
through  a  special  formula.  The  state 
government,  in  turn,  allocates  its  share 
among  the  various  state  departments. 
Funds  received  by  the  education  depart¬ 
ments  are  used  to  renovate  old  buildings 
and  to  build  new  ones.  In  each  state 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  rather 
than  the  FLducation  Department,  plans 
and  builds  new  sch(K)l  buildings,  with 
resulting  protests  from  local  school 
patrons.  A  local  district  may  be  asked 
to  supply  or  suggest  a  site  for  a  new 
building,  but  neither  the  headmaster  or 
the  local  parents  are  consulted  about 
the  design  of  the  building  or  the  courses 
to  be  offered. 

rhe  Department  operates  in  the  field 
through  a  staff  of  inspectors,  elemen¬ 
tary,  secondary  and  technical.  Their 
function  is  to  ensure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  instruction  in  the  schools,  to  rate 
the  teachers,  and  to  report  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  Department.  The  inspector 
is  expected  to  pay  at  least  one  annual 
visit  to  each  of  his  schools,  spending  a 
day  or  possibly  more,  consulting  with 
the  teacher  and  watching  him  conduct 
the  schcMl's  operations.  If  the  work  of 
a  sch<K)l  is  found  to  be  weak,  the  inspec¬ 
tor  will  give  advice  and  return  at  a  later 
date  to  give  additional  help.  Inspectors 
of  secondary  and  technical  schools  are 
subject  matter  specialists,  and  visit  the 
sch(x)ls  in  teams,  rather  than  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  certain 
spirit  of  tenseness  in  the  schools  when 
these  visits  take  place,  although  indi¬ 
vidually  the  inspectors  may  be  helpful 
and  popular.  The  teachers  cannot  help 
fc‘eling  that  they  are  on  trial  during  the 
inspection,  and  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief 
when  the  inspectors  leave. 

Teachers  are  Ciril  Servants 

In  all  Australian  states  the  teachers 
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in  government  schools  are  civil  servants. 
They  enjoy  the  rights  and  protection 
which  goes  with  this  status,  but  they 
must  obey  the  Public  Service  Hegula- 
tions.  The  main  privilege  is  security  of 
tenure.  Once  accepted  by  the  Fduca- 
tion  Department  and  placed  on  the  clas¬ 
sified  roll,  the  teacher  may  look  forward 
to  continuous  service,  without  fear  of 
dismissal,  until  he  is  retired  with  a  pc-n- 
sion  at  the  age  of  65.  It  is  difficult  to 
dismiss  a  classified  teacher,  for  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Board  requires  that  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  prove  that  he  has 
been  guilty  of  gross  misconduct  or  some 
criminal  act,  or  that  he  is  hopelessly  in¬ 
competent. 

Public  Service  Regulations  forbid  the 
teacher  to  critici/c  the  government;  this 
provision  is  taken  to  include  criticism  of 
the  Education  Department.  This  situa¬ 
tion  renders  teachers  and  even  higher 
administrative  officials  mute,  and  all 
pronouncements  are  made  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  and  the  Director.  Only  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Unions  seem  to  be  permitted  to 
voice  criticisms  and  opinions. 

TTie  recruiting  of  applicants  for  the 
teaching  service  is  done  by  Departmen¬ 
tal  officers  who  visit  the  high  scIukiIs  for 
this  purpose.  A  potential  applicant  is 
offered  inducements  in  the  last  two 
years  of  his  secontlary  course,  in  the 
form  of  financial  grants  to  keep  him  in 
school.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
boy  or  girl  agrees  to  enter  the  Teachers’ 
College,  or  the  university,  and  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  teaching. 

All  of  the  Teachers’  Colleges  are  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Education  Departments; 
they  offer  two-year  courses  for  elemen¬ 
tary  teachers  and  longer  programs  for 
specialists  such  as  teachers  in  the  infant 
grades  or  of  handicapped  children. 
Secondary  teachers  are  trained  in  the 
universities,  and  do  their  professional 


work  in  the  Schools  of  Education.  All 
fees  and  expenses,  including  substantial 
living  allowances,  in  both  Teachers’ 
Colleges  and  Universities  are  paid  by 
the  Education  Departments  fur  their 
own  students.  In  return,  the  students 
sign  a  bond  that  they  will  serve  the  De¬ 
partment  fur  a  specified  number  of 
years. 

On  completing  a  course  of  training 
the  young  teacher  may  be  required  to 
serve  in  any  part  of  the  state.  Usually 
he  is  first  assigned  to  a  rural  school,  and 
then  he  may  be  transferred  to  a  town 
or  city.  Eater,  to  obtain  promotion,  he 
will  probably  have  to  go  to  the  country 
again.  I'his  prcKedure,  in  a  state-wide 
service,  ensures  that  the  schends  in  the 
rural  districts  receive  young  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  teachers  as  well  traineil  as  those 
in  the  city  schools. 

All  teachers  are  classified  on  one  of 
three  rolls  —  elementary,  secondary,  or 
technical  —  although  the  procedure 
may  not  be  identical  in  all  states.  'I'he 
classes  in  one  state  are  IV,  III,  II,  and 
I.  Tlie  classification  is  primarily  one 
of  teachers  and  not  of  schools,  although 
the  sch(X)ls  are  classifietl  in  the  same 
groups,  and  a  Class  II  teacher  is  fouml 
in  a  Class  II  schixil.  The  classification 
of  schcMils  is  baseil  on  attendance,  Cdass 
I  scIukjIs  being  the  largest  ones.  The 
classification  of  assistant- teachers  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  the  scIkmiIs,  although 
the  same  four  classc's  are  usc‘d.  Promo¬ 
tion  lists  are  issued  each  year,  giving  the 
names  of  teachers  in  each  class  who  are 
eligible  for  promotion  to  the  next  higher 
class.  Tliose  named  on  the  promotion 
list  are  then  free  to  apply  for  advertisc*d 
vacancies  in  the  next  class.  All  vacan¬ 
cies  are  advertisc'd  in  the  official  Educa¬ 
tion  Cia/ette.  Applicants  must  be  on 
the  Department’s  roll  and  eligible  for 
a  schex)!  of  the  class  of  the  advertised 
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vacanc7.  Applications  are  sent  to  the 
I>epartnient’f  Head  Office. 

Promotion  depends  on  teaching  re¬ 
cords  certified  by  the  inspector’s  reports, 
on  the  academic  achievements  of  the 
teacher,  and  on  seniority  in  the  service. 
The  senior  qualified  applicant  is  usually 
appointed.  If  he  is  not,  he  may  appeal 
to  an  independent  committee  which  will 
hear  his  case,  and  if  it  thinks  proper, 
may  displace  the  original  nominee  in 
favor  of  the  appellant.  This  means 
that  seniority  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  promotion  and  that  older  teach¬ 
ers  get  most  of  the  higher  positions. 

Salaries  of  teachers  are  determined  in 
most  states  by  an  independent  body  out¬ 
side  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Education 
Department.  In  four  states  teachers 
have  access  to  the  Arbitration  Court. 
In  Victoria  an  independent  Teachers' 
Tribunal  has  been  set  up.  One  mem¬ 
ber  represents  the  teachers,  one  the  De¬ 
partment,  and  one  the  public  at  large. 
This  hexly’s  decisions  on  salaries  cannot 
he  overruled  hy  the  government,  which 
must  pay  the  salaries  set  by  the  Tribu¬ 
nal. 

The  system  of  classification,  transfer 
and  promotion  works  effectively,  but  the 
machine  is  so  huge  and  impersonal  that 
it  tends  to  move  teachers  as  units  rather 
than  as  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system  is,  in  a  way,  fair  to  all  teachers 
in  that  it  safeguards  their  right  to  com¬ 
pete  for  any  position,  but  it  gives  medi- 
(K're  teachers  almost  as  much  opportuni¬ 
ty  as  outstanding  ones.  There  is  no 
possibility  of  political  influence  being 
used  to  obtain  a  desirable  appointment; 
but  there  is  no  chance  for  a  local  com¬ 
munity  to  express  its  desire  for  a  partic¬ 
ular  person.  There  is  much  movement 
from  school  to  school,  so  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  school  to  build  up  a  special 
character  dependent  upon  the  personali¬ 


ty  of  a  headmaster  and  a  group  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  will  remain  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

Curricula 

When  the  curricula  for  schools  is  laid 
down  by  a  central  authority  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  many  variations  or  experiments 
will  come  into  existence,  even  though 
approval  may  be  gained  for  these.  Ac¬ 
tually  the  curricula  are  drawn  up  by 
expert  teachers  and  administrative  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  courses  are  both  sound  and 
thorough.  But  when  these  courses  of 
study,  particularly  in  the  secondary  and 
technical  schools,  are  linked  with  a  onn- 
prehensive  system  of  examinations,  writ¬ 
ten  not  by  the  teachers  but  by  Depart¬ 
mental  officers  or  the  universities,  free¬ 
dom  for  teachers  becomes  a  nebulous 
ideal.  The  rather  mechanical  system 
of  promotion  intensifies  this  problem, 
for  teachers  are  loath  to  embark  on  ex¬ 
periments  which  may  only  he  partially 
successful  and  thus  may  affect  their 
chances  of  promotion.  In  recent  years 
the  administrative  authorities  have  tried 
to  encourage  variety  and  experiment, 
but  most  teachers  have  chosen  to  keep 
within  the  prescribed  courses  of  study. 

In  a  continent  as  vast  as  Australia 
there  are  many  children  in  the  "out¬ 
back"  areas  who  are  far  away  from  any 
organized  school.  For  them  a  system  of 
correspondence  instruction  was  estab¬ 
lished,  which  has  now  grown  to  include 
secondary  and  technical  courses.  Cor¬ 
respondence  study  —  "School  through 
the  Mailbox”  —  does  not  sound  very 
exciting,  but  it  has  become  a  rather  ro¬ 
mantic  feature  of  Australian  education. 
Subjects  are  divided  into  one  or  two 
week  units,  with  assignments  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  each  unit  after  the  necessary 
reading  and  study  has  been  completed. 
Each  assignment  contains  new  material. 
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illustrations,  practice  examples,  and 
finally,  a  test  to  be  sent  in  to  the  school. 
I'ach  pupil  has  three  workbooks,  one  at 
home,  one  at  the  Correspondence  School 
for  correction,  and  one  in  transit.  From 
a  very  small  beginnin}^  the  system  has 
grown  until  today  thousands  of  children 
in  each  state  pursue  their  studies  with¬ 
out  ever  being  in  a  classroom  or  seeing 
a  teacher.  If  there  is  anyone  in  the 
home  who  can  read,  any  six  year  old 
may  start  his  schooling  and  learn  to 
read,  and  may  continue  on  to  university 
entrance. 

Non-Statv  Schools 

Although  the  state  schools  educate 
about  75  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in  the 
country,  the  non-state  schools  play  an 
important  part.  They  divide  themselves 
into  three  groups;  1422  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  schools;  235  Protestant  schools  of 
various  denominations;  and  138  private 
independent  schools.  They  receive  no 
state  subsidies,  although  many  state 
scholarships  are  tenable  in  independent 
and  church-connected  schools.  They  are 
independent  of  any  form  of  control  by 
the  Fducation  Departments,  except  that 
they  must  be  approved  by  departmental 
inspectors  before  they  can  accept  gov¬ 
ernment  scholarship  winners.  This  in¬ 
dependence  is  salutary  where  the  state 
system  is  highly  centralized,  in  that  the 
non-state  schools  are  free  to  carry  out 
experiments  and  variations  of  their  own. 
Only  sfime  of  them  do  this,  the  others 
being  content  to  follow  more  or  less  con¬ 
ventional  lines,  modeled  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  on  procedures  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  F.ngland.  In  the  Catholic  schools  the 
fees  are  usually  low,  and  the  students 
represent  a  cross  section  of  the  general 
school  population.  The  other  schmis 
have  higher  fees  and  are  more  selective. 


and  represent  the  higher  economic  and 
social  classes  in  the  community. 

Higher  Fducation 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  pri¬ 
vate  or  church-connected  universities  in 
Australia.  All  universities  are  either 
state  or  national.  F^ach  state  maintains 
a  university  in  its  capital  city,  establish¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Parliament.  There  are 
no  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  American 
sense.  All  Australian  universities  are 
autonomous.  Although  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  state  and  federal  grants,  no 
attempt  is  made  by  any  government  to 
dictate  how  the  funds  shall  be  spent. 
F'.ach  university  is  governed  by  a  Coun¬ 
cil  or  Senate,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  tbe  state  parliament,  the  teach¬ 
ing  faculty,  the  graduates  of  the  univer¬ 
sity,  the  undergraduate  students  and 
prominent  citizens  in  the  community. 
The  Chancellor  is  an  honorary  official 
who  is  selected  from  the  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  state,  and  the  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  the  full-time  administrative 
head,  comparable  to  the  president  of  an 
American  university.  Academic  matters 
are  discussed  by  the  Professorial  Board, 
made  up  of  the  full  professors  of  the  in¬ 
stitution. 

The  reader  might  gain  the  impres¬ 
sion,  from  the  foregoing  account,  that 
Australian  education  lacks  vigor  and 
definiteness.  The  contrary  is  true.  The 
centralized  system  works  so  efficiently 
that  there  is  little  stimulus  to  change  it. 
The  (juestion  is  whether  centralization, 
which  served  the  country  so  well  in  the 
earlier  and  formative  stages  of  its  de¬ 
velopment,  has  not  served  its  purpose, 
and  whether  the  time  has  not  come  to 
intro<luce  more  variety,  freedom  and  ex¬ 
periment  into  the  system,  with  the  local 
citizens  allowed  opportunities  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  decisions. 


A  Peep  Into  Education  in  Pakistan 

By  A.F.M.  ABDUL  HAQ 

President,  FmsI  Pakistan  Secondary  Education  Board 
Dacca,  Pakistan 

A.F.M.  Abdul  liaq  has  spent  over  a  year  in  the  United  States  studying  and 
observing  in  American  schools — Editor 

PAKISTAN  tame  into  existence  as  in  the  world  and  the  fifth  largest  state  in 
an  independent  state  in  August,  respect  of  population.  Pakistan  has 
1947.  It  consists  of  two  units —  adopted  the  democratic  form  of  govern- 
West  Pakistan  and  Last  Pakistan,  sep-  ment.  So  the  question  of  educating  its 
arated  by  about  1,100  miles  of  Indian  teeming  millions  has  assumed  very  great 
territory.  These  regions  formerly  formed  importance. 

part  of  the  British  Indian  Lmpire.  Before  the  birth  of  Pakistan,  over  80 

The  whole  of  Pakistan  has  an  area  of  per  cent  of  the  (topulation  of  the  Indo- 
365,000  square  miles  with  a  popula-  Pakistan  subcontinent  were  illiterate, 
tion  of  76,000,000.  West  Pakistan  has  Their  position  was  comparatively  worse 
the  larger  area  with  a  sparse  population,  in  the  areas  which  now  form  Pakistan. 
It  has  an  area  of  310,000  square  miles  Due  to  vigorous  attempts  made  since  the 
and  a  population  of  34,000,000  per-  establishment  of  Pakistan,  their  |x)sition 
sons.  Last  Pakistan  has  a  small  area  of  has  slightly  improved  during  the  last 
55,000  stjuare  miles  populated  by  42,-  few  years.  According  to  the  census  of 
000,000  persons.  The  density  of  popu-  1951  the  percentage  of  literate  persons 
lation  here  is  777  persons  per  square  was  16.9.  There  has  been  further  pro¬ 
mile.  In  a  sense  the  two  wings  of  Pakis-  gress  during  the  last  four  years.  The 
tan  are  complementary  to  each  other,  number  of  educational  institutions  of 
Last  Pakistan  has  too  many  people  with  various  types  has  increased, 
not  enough  land  whereas  West  Pakis-  There  are  now  six  universities,  42,- 
tan  has  not  enough  people  for  its  vast  474  primary  schools,  5,118  secondary 
area.  East  Pakistan  has  too  much  rain-  sch(K)ls,  169  colleges,  134  teacher 
fall  and  water  whereas  West  Pakistan  training  institutions.  220  technical  and 
has  large  desert  areas  without  enough  vocational  institutions,  22  commercial 
water.  Last  Pakistan  grows  tea  for  the  institutes  and  10  schools  for  the  blind 
whole  country  and  West  Pakistan  grows  and  deaf  children  in  Pakistan, 
many  varieties  of  fruits.  Last  Pakistan 

is  a  flat  land  with  many  rivers  while  Primary  Fdmation 

West  Pakistan  has  varied  terrain  with  Formerly  the  duration  of  primary 
deserts,  hills,  valleys  and  mountains,  education  was  four  years.  But  as  it 
Tlie  country  is  mainly  agricultural,  the  failed  to  ensure  permanent  literacy,  the 
principal  products  being  jute,  cotton,  Pakistan  Advisory  Board  of  Education, 
tea,  rice  and  wheat.  recommended  that  the  primary  course 

Pakistan  is  the  largest  Muslim  state  should  be  extended  to  five  years  for  the 
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present  and  to  eight  years  ultimately. 
Most  of  the  areas  of  Pakistan  now  offer 
a  five-year  primary  school  course  for  the 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eleven.  As  already  noted,  the  number 
of  primary  sch(x)l$  in  Pakistan  is 
42,474.  But  they  are  not  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed.  For  example  in  Ilast  Pakistan 
there  is  one  school  for  every  3.14  s(|uare 
miles  or  for  every  2,000  population. 
But  in  Baluchistan  (West  Pakistan) 
where  the  population  is  sparse,  there  is 
one  school  for  every  444.5  square  miles. 
The  enrollment  of  children  in  primary 
sch(H)ls  is  3,755,664  which  represents 
about  40  |x>r  cent  of  the  children  of 
that  age  group.  Only  16  per  cent  of 
the  girls  of  primary  school  age  attend 
schools.  It  is  depressing  to  note  that 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  class  I  actually  complete  the 
primary  schrx)!  course.  I’he  rest  fall  out 
on  the  way  from  class  II  to  class  IV. 
The  reason  for  this  wastage  is  mainly 
economic.  The  children  are  withdr.iwn 
to  help  parents  in  their  agricultural 
or  household  (xcupations.  Failure  to 
achieve  any  immediate  economic  gain 
from  schooling  is  also  a  contributory 
factor  to  such  withdrawal. 

Construction  of  school  .buildings  and 
supply  of  trained  teachers  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  rapidlv  increasing 
enrollment.  Therefore,  the  children 
could  not  he  given  proper  facilities  and 
interesting  class  room  activities  to  keep 
them  at  schord.  Many  schools  had  to 
work  in  double  shifts,  and  that  with  the 
same  set  of  teachers,  except  in  Karachi 
where  conditions  are  better.  Cximpul- 
sion  could  help  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
combating  the  wastage  and  stagnation 
due  to  non-attendance,  irregular  attend¬ 
ance  and  premature  withdrawal  of  the 
children.  However,  this  would  aggre- 


vate  the  situation  in  regards  to  accommo¬ 
dation,  supply  of  equipment  and  trained 
teachers.  In  spite  of  this  the  provinces 
and  states  of  Pakistan  have  drawn  up 
plans  for  free  and  compulsory  primary 
education  to  be  completed  in  ten  to 
twenty-live  years.  For  example,  Flast 
Pakistan  bad  a  ten-year  plan  pro|X)sing 
to  bring  one-tenth  of  the  rural  area 
under  compulsory  law  every  year.  But 
unfortunately,  after  working  for  two 
years,  the  execution  of  the  plan  had  to 
be  held  in  abeyance  for  want  of  funds. 

Tbe  contents  of  the  primary  course 
consist  of  reading  and  writing  of  the 
mother  tongue  (mainly  Bengali  in  F'ast 
Pakistan  and  Urdu  in  West  Pakistan), 
arithmetic,  religious  instruction,  physi¬ 
cal  training,  rudiments  of  science,  hy¬ 
giene  and  stx'ial  studies.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  folF)wed  in  various  provinces  and 
states  is  sound  in  conception,  though 
rather  heavy  in  certain  areas.  In  West 
Pakistan,  Urdu  is  taught  as  an  addition¬ 
al  required  language  to  chihlren  whose 
mother  tongue  Is  other  than  Urdu.  A 
similar  course  was  tried  in  Fast  Pakis¬ 
tan,  but  has  just  been  abandoned.  'ITie 
religious  instruction  involves  memorisa¬ 
tion  or  mechanical  uttering  of  Arabic 
prayers  which  is  an  additional  strain 
on  young  children.  But,  no  true  Mus¬ 
lim  in  Pakistan  would  accept  a  primary 
curriculum  unless  it  included  religious 
instructicin. 

Most  of  the  primary  schriol  teachers 
are  untrained.  Having  been  themselves 
educated  in  the  traditional  methods, 
they  do  not  take  kindiv  to  new  Ideas  of 
developing  the  schwl  program  around 
the  interests  and  needs  of  the  children. 
Even  trained  teachers  who  realise  the 
importance  of  building  the  curriculum 
in  terms  of  the  experience  and  activities 
of  children,  give  way  to  the  easier 
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course  of  following  the  traditional 
methods  popular  with  parents.  Teach¬ 
ers  depend  entirely  on  the  prescribed 
textbooks  and  fail  to  make  their  teach¬ 
ing  attractive  and  meaningful  to  the 
children.  Even  sr>me  of  our  adminis¬ 
trators,  who  should  know  better,  tolerate 
if  not  encrnirage  such  attitudes. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  teachers  de¬ 
pended  on  textlxK)ks  and  preferred  the 
traditional  methods  was  the  existence  of 
an  external  public  examination  held  at 
the  end  of  the  primary  school  course. 
This  examination  put  more  emphasis  on 
preparing  the  pupils  for  the  secondary 
schools  rather  than  the  needs  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  children  of  primary  school 
age.  Tliere  was  an  inadequate  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  fact  that  education  is  not 
only  a  preparation  for  life,  but  is  living 
itself.  This  external  examination  was 
therefore  abolished  in  East  Pakistan  a 
few  years  back.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  step  has  not  proved  very  successful. 
Freed  from  the  pressure  of  an  external 
examination  which  set  up  standards  for 
all  primary  schools,  the  teachers  relaxed 
in  their  efforts  to  reach  a  set  standard. 
Consequently  the  quality  of  work  in 
primary  schools  deteriorated.  There  is 
now  a  persistent  demand  from  parents 
and  teachers  for  re-introduction  of  the 
public  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  course. 

Provision  for  training  of  primary 
school  teachers  has  also  been  extended. 
The  number  of  training  institutions  has 
increased.  The  East  Bengal  Govern¬ 
ment  established  a  Primary  Training 
College  for  training  graduate  teachers  in 
modern  methods  of  teaching  young  chil¬ 
dren.  These  trained  graduates  are 
appointed  teachers  in  primary  training 
institutes  which  in  turn  train  teachers 
for  primary  schools.  The  minimum 


qualification  for  teachers  of  primary 
schools  is  Matriculation,  which  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  examination  held  at  the  end  of  the 
Secondary  school  course.  After  Matric¬ 
ulation  the  teachers  are  trained  for  one 
year.  But  at  present  there  are  many 
teachers  who  are  neither  Matriculates 
nor  trained.  Owing  to  very  meagre  pay 
of  primary  school  teachers  suitable  per¬ 
sons  do  not  take  up  this  profession  in 
great  numbers. 

Administration  of  primary  education 
is  shared  by  the  provincial  and  state 
ministries  of  education  and  district 
school  boards,  local  boards  and  munici¬ 
palities.  The  function  of  supervision 
is  exercised  by  sub-inspectors  and  assist¬ 
ant  sub-inspectors  of  schools  appointed 
by  the  provincial  and  state  governments. 
These  officers  work  in  co-operation  with 
school  boards. 

Secondary  Education 

Secondary  education  covers  five  years. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  five-year 
primary  course.  Secondary  schools  are 
usually  divided  into  two  categories: 
junior  high  schools  (or  middle  schools) 
covering  classes  VI,  VII  and  VIII  and 
senior  high  schools  (or  high  English 
schools)  covering  classes  IX  and  X.  In 
Sind  (West  Pakistan)  the  secondary 
course  extends  up  to  class  XI  or  a  total 
of  eleven  years  (5  plus  6). 

The  secondary  school  course  includes 
the  mother  tongue,  English  and  mathe¬ 
matics  as  required  subjects  in  all  prov¬ 
inces  and  states  of  Pakistan.  S^Kial 
studies  (history  and  geography),  gener¬ 
al  science  and  a  classical  language  are 
also  required  in  some  areas.  Girls  are 
allowed  to  take  domestic  science  instead 
of  general  science  and  domestic  arithme¬ 
tic  and  hygiene  instead  of  algebra  and 
geometry  in  the  mathmetics  area.  A 
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public  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of 
the  secondary  school  course  which  is 
known  as  Matriculation  or  secondary 
school  leaving  examination.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  education  hoards  (at  Karachi, 
Dacca  and  Lahore)  and  the  universities 
of  Sind  and  Peshawar,  conduct  these 
examinations  and  prescribe  curricula 
and  syllabi  for  the  secondary  schools 
under  them.  They  also  accredit  the 
schools  on  fulfillment  of  requirements 
regarding  buildings,  equipment,  staff 
and  etc.  The  successful  candidates  are 
classified  into  three  divisions.  Those 
placed  in  the  first  and  the  second  divi¬ 
sions  are  considered  fit  for  undertaking 
higher  studies.  Tliose  placed  in  the 
third  divisions  are  advised  not  to  pursue 
any  scholastic  studies.  But  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  vocational  and  technical  train¬ 
ing  is  meagre  some  of  these  students 
also  gain  admission  into  colleges. 

TTie  number  of  candidates  appearing 
at  these  examinations  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  progressively  every  year.  It  has 
been  noticed  during  the  past  few  years 
that  a  large  proportion  of  these  candi¬ 
dates  fail  at  these  examinations.  Tliis 
is  due  to  ineffective  teaching  and  inade¬ 
quate  preparation  in  the  schrxd.  The 
questions  are  mainly  of  essay  type  and 
each  paper  is  of  three  hours’  duration. 

The  numbcT  of  trained  and  qualified 
teachers  is  too  inadequate  to  meet  the 
growing  needs.  In  spite  of  expansion 
of  training  facilities,  suitable  young  men 
are  not  attracted  to  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  due  to  the  inadetjuate  salaries 
offered  compared  to  emoluments  in 
other  walks  of  life.  Secondary  educa¬ 
tion  used  to  be  considered  mainly  as  a 
preparation  for  admission  into  colleges. 
Its  content  was  more  academic  than 
practical.  The  fact  that  this  education 
was  a  stage  of  life  itself  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  education  for  a  large  propor¬ 


tion  of  the  students,  was  lost  sight  of. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Pakistan 
steps  have  bc'en  taken  to  re  organize 
secondary  education  to  make  it  more 
practical,  and  more  suited  to  the  varying 
needs,  interests  and  abilities  of  the 
pupils.  Diversified  courses  are  now  he 
ing  offered  and  technical  high  scluxils 
are  also  bc'ing  started. 

The  academic  control  over  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schtxils  is  exercised  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  secondary  education  boarils  and  the 
universities  concerned.  But  the  admin¬ 
istrative  control  rests  with  the  Directors 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  provinces 
and  states.  They  maintain  an  inspect¬ 
ing  staff  that  visits  the  schixils  and 
supervises  their  work  and  assists  the 
teachers  in  solving  their  problems. 
These  ins|)ectors  also  distribute  grants 
provided  by  Governments  to  supplement 
the  tuition  fees  realised  by  the  schools 
from  the  pupils.  The  textixxiks  are 
usually  selected  by  teachers  from  a  mul¬ 
tiple  list  approved  by  Textlxxik  Com¬ 
mittees  in  each  area. 

Some  secondary  schfxils,  especially  in 
I'.ast  Pakistan,  usually  known  as  madra- 
sa%,  place  special  stress  on  religious  in¬ 
struction  and  the  Arabic  language  in 
which  religious  literature  of  the  Mus¬ 
lims  is  written.  These  institutions  also 
offer  instruction  in  vime  general  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  the  mother  tongue,  social 
studies,  arithmetic  and  etc. 

Teachers  for  secondary  schools  are 
trained  in  Training  Cxilleges.  The  min¬ 
imum  admission  requirements  in  these 
colleges  is  a  Bachelor’s  degree.  After 
a  year’s  training  which  includes  theory, 
practice  and  history  of  education,  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  testing,  special 
methcxls  and  practice  teaching,  students 
appear  at  an  examination  consisting  of 
written  papers  and  praclical  teaching. 
The  successful  candidates  are  usually 
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awarded  the  B.T.  decree  by  the  Uni¬ 
versities  conternetl.  But  at  present  the 
nunilxT  of  trained  ^raduate  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  is  very  small.  No 
rapid  increas<^'  in  their  number  can  be 
expected  unless  the  pay  scales  are  In¬ 
creased  considerably. 

Most  of  the  secondary  schools  are 
financed  from  private  sources  mainly 
tuition  fee's  paid  by  students  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  realised  from 
local  people.  A  large  number  of  these 
*  schools  however  rec-eive  some  grant-in- 
aid  which  is  far  below  the  actual  needs. 
Consequently  schools  cannot  work  quite 
efficiently.  Only  a  small  nuinhcT  of 
secondary  schools  are  wholly  financed 
by  the  Covernment  and  these  are  the 
best  sch(X)ls  in  respect  of  building,  fur¬ 
niture,  ecjuipment  and  teachers. 

f.'o/h’ge  and  University  V.ducation 

After  passing  the  Maturiculation  Fx- 
amination  students  proceed  to  Interme¬ 
diate  classc's  of  colleges,  which  offer 
two-u*ar  courses  in  Arts,  Science  or 
C^>mmerce.  Second  grade  colleges  offer 
only  the  intermediate  course.  First 
grade  colleges  offer  both  intermediate 
and  degree  courses.  After  passing  the 
Intermediate  examination  a  student  has 
to  continue  his  studies  for  two  years 
more  to  obtain  a  Pass  Bachelor’s  degree. 
Colleges  are  affiliated  to  universities  and 
the  tlegrees  are  conferred  hv  the  latter. 
A  Bachelor's  degree  is  either  Pass  or 
with  Honours.  In  most  cases  Honours 
course  covers  a  period  of  three  years 
after  the  Intermediate  course  as  against 
two  years  of  the  pass  degree.  Some 
universities  concentrate  Honours  and 
graduate  teaching  on  their  own  corn- 
puses. 

The  minimum  qualification  of  a  col¬ 
lege  lecturer  is  a  First  or  Second  class 
Master’s  degree  with  teaching  experi¬ 


ence.  Research  experience  is  required 
for  higher  positions.  Headers  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  in  Universities  must  hold  Doc¬ 
torate  degrees,  and  have  considerable 
research  contributions  to  their  credit. 
Many  of  the  present  Headers  and  Pro¬ 
fessors  of  Pakistani  universities  carried 
on  research  work  in  Fngland,  America, 
France  and  (Jermany.  In  recent  years 
scholars  have  alv)  gone  to  Canada,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand  and  other  countries 
for  specialised  training.  There  are  also 
a  gornl  number  of  experts  from  other 
countries  in  Pakistani  Universities  as 
visiting  professors. 

The  Master’s  degree  is  conferred  after 
two  years  of  study  beyond  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  and  after  passing  a  written  ex¬ 
amination  a  viva  x’oee.  'Phose  who  take 
three-year  Honours  degree  are  allowed 
to  take  the  Master’s  degree  after  one 
year’s  additional  study.  Part  of  the  re- 
<|uirements  for  the  Master’s  degree  can 
he  met  hy  submitting  a  dissertation  or 
a  thesis. 

The  requirements  for  DiKtorate  de¬ 
grees  are  very  stringent.  Usuallv  it  takes 
three  or  more  years  of  research  work 
after  the  Master’s  degree.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  brilliant  students  of  Pakis¬ 
tani  Universities  continue  their  studies 
and  research  in  this  country  for  a  Doc-- 
tor’s  degree. 

Fdiication  in  Pakistan  was  generally 
modelled  on  the  British  pattern  of  the 
Ix)ndon  University.  With  the  recent 
impact  of  other  countries  of  the  world 
the  pattern  is  slowly  changing. 

There  are  now  six  Universities  in 
Pakistan  namelv,  the  Universities  of 
Fahore  ^Punjab),  Dacca  (Fast  Bengal), 
Hyderabad  (Sind),  Peshawar,  Karachi 
and  Hajshahi  (Fast  Pakistan).  The 
Punjab  University  at  Lahore  and  the 
Dacca  University  are  the  oldest  of  them 
all  and  are  well  equipped  with  facilities 
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expected  of  a  modern  university.  They 
have  the  usual  facilities  for  Arts, 
Science,  Commerce,  Law,  Lngineering, 
Medicine  and  Agriculture.  The  newer 
Universities  are  also  making  rapid  pro¬ 
gress,  especially  Peshawar  and  Karachi. 

Formerly  the  University  of  Dacca  was 
a  residential  University.  After  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Pakistan  it  has  become 
an  affiliating  University.  But  it  offers 
teaching  at  the  Honours  and  graduate 
level  only  and  this  part  is  residential 
even  now.  Intermediate  and  Pass  (Bach¬ 
elor’s)  teaching  is  conducted  through 
the  affdiating  colleges.  All  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Pakistan  have  drawn  up  ambi¬ 
tious  plans  for  development  which  are 
being  executed  gradually  as  resources 
IKTmit.  The  Inter-University  Board  of 
Pakistan  co-ordinates  the  work  of  these 
Universities,  helps  to  keep  up  standards 
and  also  keeps  contact  with  foreign  uni- 
\ersities. 

I'he  medium  of  instruction  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  is  Lnglish.  There 
is  one  ci)llege  in  Karachi  which  imparts 
instruction  through  the  medium  of 
Urdu  both  in  the  graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  stage.  In  secondary  and  pri¬ 
mary  schools  the  medium  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  child  concerned. 
Professional  and  Vocational  lulucation 

There  are  colleges  for  teaching,  law, 
medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  arts 
and  commerce.  The  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  admission  into  a  Law  College 
is  a  Bachelor’s  degree,  and  into  a  Medi¬ 
cal,  Lngineering  or  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  is  passing  the  Intermediate  exami¬ 
nation  in  Science  ( at  least  second  divi¬ 
sion).  Matriculates  with  special  apti¬ 
tude  are  admitted  into  an  Institution  of 
Arts.  The  law  course  extends  over  three 
years  and  the  medical  or  the  engineer¬ 
ing  course  extends  over  five  years  in¬ 
cluding  practical  training.  The  agrk  ul- 


tural  course  covers  three  to  four  years. 
In  an  Institute  of  Arts  the  course  ex¬ 
tends  over  four  to  five  years.  Com¬ 
merce  education  runs  parallel  with  tlie 
general  college  courses.  There  are  also 
special  institutions  for  teaching  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  telegraphy  and  etc. 

Two  Polytechnics  have  recently  been 
started  in  Dacca  and  Karachi.  As  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  there  are  a  few  techni¬ 
cal  high  sch(X)ls,  and  their  number  is 
increasing. 

There  are  colleges  for  training  teach¬ 
ers  and  colleges  for  physical  education. 
A  college  of  domestic  science  has  just 
been  started  in  Karachi  with  assistance 
from  the  Lord  Lountlation. 

Increasing  attention  is  hcMiig  paid  to 
the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  radio  is  being  used  for  teach¬ 
ing  certain  subjects  in  these  schools  of 
Karachi.  But  the  lack  of  proper  equip¬ 
ment  stands  in  the  way  of  its  rapid  de¬ 
velopment. 

Comparison  With  American  System 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  fore  going 
paragraphs  that  the  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Pakistan  has  some  similarities 
with  and  differences  from  the  American 
system.  VVe  will  mention  a  few. 

The  schcMil  course  in  America  usual¬ 
ly  covers  1 2  years  namely,  eight  years 
of  elementary  education  followed  by 
four  years  of  secondary  education.  'The 
pattern  of  sub  division  of  the  stages  in 
terms  of  years  varies  such  as  6,  3,  3,  or 
6,  6,  or  6,  2,  4,  and  so  on.  In  Pakis¬ 
tan  the  schcxtl  course  covers  10  years 
divided  equally  into  primary'  and  sec¬ 
ondary  stages.  Generally  speaking  in 
America  education  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  18  is  free  and  com¬ 
pulsory.  In  Pakistan  primary  education 
for  the  children  between  the  ages  of  6 
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and  1 1  it  generally  free.  But  it  it  com- 
pultory  only  in  certain  areas.  Second¬ 
ary  education  it  neither  free  nor  com¬ 
pulsory. 

The  medium  of  instruction  in  Ameri¬ 
can  tch(X)ls,  colleges  and  universities  is 
English  and  only  a  few  students  learn 
a  foreign  language.  In  Pakistan,  the 
medium  of  instruction  up  to  the  higher 
education  stage  it  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  pupils  hut  in  the  colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities  it  is  English.  Pakistani  stu¬ 
dents  have  to  learn  several  languages. 

I:lducalion  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
states  in  America  and  also  in  Pakistan 
where  the  provinces  and  states  have  this 
responsibility.  The  function  of  the 
Federal  government  in  respect  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  United  States  of  America  is 
similar  to  the  function  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  of  the  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment.  Both  are  advisory  and  some  times 
they  promote  special  projects  by  giving 
special  grants  and  try  to  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  the  different  areas. 

But  in  America  there  are  about 
100,000  school  boards  which  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  ikchool  education  in  their 
areas.  In  Pakistan  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  education  is  centralized  and  rests 
with  the  education  departments  of  the 
provinces  and  states.  District  school 
boards  or  local  boards  exercise  only  par¬ 
tial  control  over  primary  schools.  Scc- 
ondarv  Fxlucation  Boards  (three  in 
number)  and  two  universities  (Sind 
and  Peshawar)  exercise  academic  con¬ 
trol  over  secondary  schools. 

In  America  many  school  systems 
make  arrangements  for  supplying  mid¬ 
day  meals  to  children  and  look  after 
their  health.  These  facilities  are  sadly 
lacking  in  Pakistan,  mainly  due  to  lack 
of  funds. 

Unlike  America,  in  Pakistan  we  do 


not  have  transport  facilities  for  school 
children,  excepting  in  case  of  girls’ 
schools  and  a  few  kindergarten  schools. 
Nor  do  the  schools,  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  in  Pakistan  offer  guidance  services 
as  in  America. 

On  the  campus  of  an  American  Uni¬ 
versity  a  large  number  of  veterans  (ex- 
service  men)  are  found  whose  educa¬ 
tional  expenses  are  borne  by  the  State  or 
Federal  Government.  Then  again  in 
America  a  large  proportion  of  students 
can  and  do  earn  a  part  or  full  mainten¬ 
ance  cost  through  part  time  work.  No 
such  facility  is  available  in  Pakistan, 

In  the  United  States  of  America 
transfer  of  course  credit  from  one  uni¬ 
versity  to  another  is  relatively  easy,  so 
that  a  considerable  number  of  students 
move  from  place  to  place.  It  is  not 
so  easy  in  Pakistan  to  transfer  credit 
and  move  from  one  university  to  an¬ 
other. 

0>-education  is  the  general  rule  in 
America  in  all  stages  of  education  and 
the  proportion  of  women  students  is 
quite  large.  In  Pakistan  co-education 
exists  in  the  primary  stage  and  partially 
in  the  university  stage.  In  the  second¬ 
ary  stage  girls  attend  separate  schools. 
The  number  of  girls  in  post-primary 
stages  grows  smaller  as  they  go  up. 

Teacher  education  in  America  ordi¬ 
narily  runs  concurrently  with  the  under¬ 
graduate  course.  But  in  Pakistan  a 
student  gets  his  Bachelor’s  or  Master’s 
degree  first  and  then  goes  for  intensive 
professional  training  for  one  year  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  B.T.  degree. 

The  population  of  Pakistan  is  rough¬ 
ly  half  the  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  But  the  number  of 
institutions  for  higher  education  in 
America  is  much  larger  than  what  we 
have  in  Pakistan.  This  shows  that  we 
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have  to  make  special  efforts  to  extend 
the  facilities  of  education  in  general  and 
higher  education  in  particular. 

The  pay  and  status  of  teachers  in 
America  has  some  reasonable  correla¬ 
tion  with  the  pay  and  status  of  other 
employments  requiring  similar  length 
of  preparation.  But  the  pay  and  status 
of  teachers  in  Pakistan  is  much  lower 
than  those  of  the  employees  in  other 
walks  of  life  requiring  similar  length  of 
preparation.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  brilliant  products  of  universities 
who  would  have  done  well  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  prefer  to  seek  employ¬ 
ment  elsewhere. 

Various  types  of  objective  tests  are 
used  extensively  in  American  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  to  supplement 
essay  type  examinations.  In  Pakistan 
essay  type  examinations  are  the  only 
criteria  for  judging  the  merits  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Teachers  and  students  concen¬ 
trate  on  acquisition  of  information  use¬ 
ful  for  passing  such  tests.  Students 
depend  more  on  rote  memory  rather 
than  understanding  of  problems  and 
development  of  reasoning  and  analyti¬ 
cal  powers  to  meet  new  situations  and 
solve  new  problems  in  life.  Conse¬ 
quently,  examinations  control  the  con¬ 
tent  of  education  in  such  a  manner  that 
however  educative  and  desirable  a  sub¬ 
ject  or  activity  may  be  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child,  it  would  be  totally 
ignored  in  the  scho«)l,  unless  it  helps  the 
pupil  in  passing  the  external  examina¬ 
tion.  American  students  are  required 
to  prepare  many  term  papers  which 
keeps  them  busy  throughout  the  term 
and  trains  them  in  the  use  of  reference 
books  and  original  sources.  Pakistan 
students  usually  reserve  the  last  few 
weeks  before  the  examination  for  inten¬ 
sive  work  and  often  depend  on  notes 
rather  than  authoritative  textbooks. 


An  immense  variety  of  courses  are 
offered  in  American  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  complex 
society.  In  Pakistan  the  variety  of 
courses  available  is  very  limited.  An 
American  student  is  reasonably  sure  to 
get  employment  as  soon  as  he  leaves 
high  school,  college,  or  university.  In 
Pakistan  very  few  students  have  such 
a  prospect.  This  position  is  expected 
to  improve  with  the  gradual  industriali¬ 
zation  of  the  country  and  exploration  of 
its  resources. 

Ilic  ideal  of  the  democratic  life  is 
consciously  promoted  by  all  educational 
institutions  in  America,  in  Pakistan 
this  ideal  is  in  the  background  though 
increasing  attempts  are  being  made  to 
promote  it  through  student  activities. 

In  most  states  of  America  the  head 
of  the  school  system  is  elected  and  may 
therefore  he  subject  to  political  inilu- 
encc.  In  Pakistan  the  educational  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  permanent  officials  of 
the  government  and  can  therefore  keep 
aloof  of  politics. 

Conclusion 

The  picture  of  education  in  Pakistan 
is  not  very  bright  but  it  is  promising. 
The  difficulties  are  lack  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel,  equipment,  good  textbooks,  li¬ 
brary  b(X)ks  and  scientific  apparatus, 
proper  buildings  and  etc.  The  greatest 
difficulty  is  lack  of  funds  to  insure  that 
suitable  persons  can  be  attracted  to  and 
retained  in  the  teaching  profession. 
Feverish  activities  can  be  noticed  every¬ 
where  in  Pakistan  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  to  put  our  educational  plans 
on  a  sound  footing.  'I'he  people  are 
slowly  realizing  the  fact  that  the  best 
investment  a  young  country  can  make 
is  in  the  education  of  its  people. 
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Ijos  Anfijeles 

DUCATION  in  the  Communist 
state  is  a  tool  for  the  attainment 
of  Communist  objectives.  It  is 
inseparable  from  Oimmunist  politics 
and  economics;  its  basic  philosophy 
must  be  the  Communist  ideology.  In¬ 
formal  education  and  formal  education 
are  governed  by  the  same  principles  and 
objectives,  and  these  objectives  are 
closely  geared  to  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  planning  of  the  day.  There  is 
certainly  no  gap  between  school  and 
society. 

Education  in  Communist  China  is 
practically  synonymous  with  indoctrina¬ 
tion  and  propaganda.  The  purpose  is 
to  change  the  thinking  and  behavior  of 
people  so  that  they  will  become  willing 
and  enthusiastic  sup|M)rters  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  state.  The  Communists  lay 
great  emphasis  on  mass  support;  to  get 
the  support  of  the  masses,  they  say  that 
it  is  much  better  to  use  "persuasion” 
than  coercion.  The  methods  of  "per¬ 
suasion”  are  education,  indoctrination, 
propaganda,  or  what  is  now  frequently 
known  as  "brain-washing.” 

Political  Indoctrination 

As  soon  as  the  Communists  took  over 
the  control  of  mainland  China,  they 
immediately  began  to  remould  educa¬ 
tion  to  suit  their  purpose.  School  people 
were  given  to  understand  that  their  first 
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duty  was  to  inculcate  a  new  political 
outlook  and  to  indoctrinate  the  ideology 
of  Marxism-Leninism.  The  chief  cur¬ 
ricular  vehicle  for  this  indoctrination  is 
a  new  course  called  "political-study.” 
Eor  a  time  this  became  the  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  whole  curriculum 
and  assumed  such  central  importance 
that  the  regular  studies  were  sadly  neg¬ 
lected. 

A  part  of  the  political  study  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  study  of  current  events 
from  the  Communist  point  of  view. 
Tbe  glorification  of  the  new  regime 
went  hand  in  hand  with  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Kuomintang.  But  the  Com¬ 
munists  demanded  a  more  far-reaching 
change  in  the  thinking  of  the  people. 
In  order  to  eradicate  the  "feudal,  com- 
pradore  and  fascist  ideology"  which 
dominated  education  of  the  past,  they 
required  the  teachers  and  students  to 
make  a  serious  and  systematic  study  of 
Marxism-Leninism  in  order  to  develop 
a  "progressive”  and  "scientific”  world 
outlook. 

Even  in  the  lowest  schools,  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  concepts  of  Marxist  material¬ 
ism  were  introduced  in  the  new  text¬ 
books.  Nature,  science,  labor  and  pro¬ 
duction  are  the  current  topics  of  the 
new  books  for  school  children.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  study  of  science 
and  nature  and  a  new  respect  for  labor 
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are  basic  to  the  materialistic  outlook  and 
that  pupils  should  early  be  taught  the 
concept  of  evolution  and  the  role  of 
labor  in  the  progress  of  mankind. 

In  the  higher  schools,  the  formal 
study  of  Marxism-Leninism  assumes  a 
prominent  place  in  the  curriculum. 
The  “Big  Course  in  Political  Study” 
covers  a  wide  range  of  topics  ranging 
from  the  "New  Democracy”  and  the 
theoretical  justification  of  the  "people’s 
democracy”  to  "dialetical  materialism” 
and  the  "history  of  s(Kial  development.” 
A  concrete  result  of  the  political  indoc¬ 
trination  is  supposed  to  he  a  recognition 
of  the  class  alignments  in  present-day 
society  and  an  appreciation  of  the  class 
struggle  as  the  inevitihle  course  of  hu¬ 
man  progress. 

The  Communists  say  that  the  new 
education  must  endeavor  to  develop  "the 
hve  loves”  among  all  citizens.  I  he  so- 
called  "five-loves”  are  the  love  of  the 
fatherland,  the  love  of  labor,  the  love 
of  science,  and  the  love  (or  care)  of 
public  property.  These  are  the  new 
virtues  that  constitute  a  part  of  what  is 
known  as  the  "new  morality”  or  "Com¬ 
munist  morality.”  Two  other  virtues 
much  stressed  in  "moral  education”  are 
the  ability  "to  distinguish  between 
friend  and  foe”  (meaning  class  allies 
and  class  enemies)  and  the  absolute 
subordination  of  the  individual  to  tlie 
state  and  the  "revolutionary  cause.” 

Ideological  indoctrination  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  courses  labeled  as  such. 
The  Communists  demand  that  the 
Marxist-Leninist  viewpoint  must  perme¬ 
ate  all  studies.  They  maintain  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  and  that  no  study,  whether 
of  science  or  of  art  or  what  not,  can 
have  any  meaning  apart  from  the  poli¬ 
tical  context.  Political  study  is  as  es¬ 


sential  for  the  teachers  as  for  tlie  stu¬ 
dents.  Regular  class  study  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  numerous  study  circles  and 
discussion  groups  in  which  teachers,  as 
well  as  students,  practice  "criticism  and 
self-criticism”  and  go  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  "brain-washing.” 

At  certain  times,  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  promote  political  in¬ 
terest  anil  ideological  conversion  assume 
an  even  greater  importance  than  theo¬ 
retical  study.  I'eachers  and  students 
are  organized  for  action  to  support  state 
programs  anil  to  help  aroiisi*  the  public 
to  support  the  state.  During  the  land 
reform,  these  students  were  sent  into 
the  villages  in  teams  to  take  active  part 
in  the  “class  struggle”  against  latuilorils, 
whom  the  Oimmunists  call  the  "enemies 
of  the  people.”  Upon  return  from  the 
villages,  college  professors  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  publish  testimonies  of  their 
fresh  appreciation  of  the  significance  of 
the  class  struggle. 

Technical  V.ducatton 

The  Communists  have  set  out  to 
transform  China  into  an  industrialized 
nation.  Their  five-year  plan  gives  a 
high  priority  to  industrialization.  In 
order  to  pnxluce  the  personnel  needed 
by  industrialization  and  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  the  whole  educational  program 
lays  a  great  emphasis  on  technology  and 
specialization.  The  urgent  demand  to 
meet  immediate  needs  means  a  strong 
utilitarian  trend  in  education.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  a  pressure  to  pnxluce  the 
needed  personnel  in  the  shortest  possi¬ 
ble  time.  Hence  the  appearance  of 
many  short-term  courses  which  try  to 
compress  into  a  few  months  the  training 
which  has  normally  required  several 
years  in  other  countries.  In  1952,  the 
government  ordered  that  students  study- 
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ing  tcience  or  engineering  in  institu* 
tioni  of  higher  learning  cut  short  their 
course  by  one  year  so  that  their  gradua¬ 
tion  date  might  be  advanced  by  one 
year. 

The  institutions  of  higher  learning 
include  not  only  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  but  also  institutes  and  technicums 
which  are  designed  to  train  speciali^ed 
personnel  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
On  the  secondary  level,  the  technical 
emphasis  is  seen  in  the  large  number  of 
vocational  and  polytechnic  schools,  even 
medical  schools.  'I'he  institutes  and 
technicums  offer  courses  ranging  from 
a  few  niontlis  to  two  years.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  industrial  schools  are  three  or 
four  years  in  length;  the  argriculture, 
forestry,  medical,  and  most  other  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  three  years;  the  econom¬ 
ics  and  accounting  schools,  two  and  a 
half  years.  In  all  these  schools,  25  to 
35  percent  of  learning  time  is  supposed 
to  be  given  to  “practical  work.”  Much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  a  close  linkage  with 
industry,  factories,  and  other  productive 
enterprises.  Technicians  from  factor¬ 
ies,  mines,  and  farms  are  engaged  to 
teai'h  in  the  technical  schools  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  the  application  of 
theories  to  concrete  situations. 

Technical  training  is  given  primary 
emphasis  because  the  planners  of  the 
new  state  estimated  in  1951  that  to 
carry  out  the  first  five-year  plan,  which 
was  to  begin  in  1953,  China  would 
need  two  and  a  half  million  technicians, 
teachers,  and  other  speciali7.ed  person¬ 
nel.  Yet  in  the  spring  of  1951  the 
country  had  no  more  than  195  higher 
educational  institutions  with  128,000 
students  and  507  secondary  vocational 
schools  enrolling  1 10,000  students.  By 
the  end  of  1953,  however,  enrollment 
in  higher  institutions  had  increased  to 


216,000  and  that  of  technical  second¬ 
ary  schools  to  670,000. 

The  emphasis  on  technical  training 
is  not  confined  to  the  technical  schools. 
Educational  theorists  explain  that  China 
today  needs  specialized  talents  and  has 
little  use  for  the  "general”  education  of 
bourgeois  society.  Students  entering  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  learning  are  assigned 
to  fields  of  specialization  according  to 
the  estimated  needs  of  national  recon¬ 
struction.  Of  the  new  students  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1952,  only  3  per  cent  were 
assigned  to  law,  fine  arts,  and  politics. 
The  quota  set  for  new  students  in  the 
summer  of  1955  was  90,000.  Of  this 
number,  35,000  were  to  go  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  technicums,  21,000  to  normal 
schools,  and  about  22,000  to  medicine, 
agriculture,  and  science. 

Close  association  with  productive  en¬ 
terprises  is  recommended  for  all  schools. 
In  the  summer,  students  from  secondary 
and  higher  schools  are  sent  out  for 
"practical  training”  in  factories,  mines, 
farms,  hospitals,  and  other  constructive 
enterprises.  The  practical  demands  of 
national  reconstruction  are  re-enforced 
by  the  insistence  of  Marxist  dogma  that 
the  study  of  theory  is  useless  and  mean¬ 
ingless  unless  it  is  closely  integrated 
with  actual  practice. 

Worker-peasant  Education 

The  C/ommunists  call  their  revolution 
the  proletarian  revolution  and  their 
party  the  "vanguard  of  the  working 
class."  In  view  of  the  numerical  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  working  class  in  agricultural 
China,  they  recognize  the  peasants  as 
the  indispensable  ally  of  the  working 
class.  In  the  recruitment  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  into  their  party,  they  provide  for  a 
preferential  treatment  to  applicants  of 
worker-peasant  class  origin.  In  the  se- 
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lection  of  cadres  or  active  workers  for 
their  cause,  they  find  that  the  worker- 
peasant  cadres  are  ideologically  most 
“dependable." 

To  carry  on  the  tasks  of  national  re¬ 
construction,  the  Communists  are  com¬ 
pelled  at  this  moment  to  enlist  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  educated  persons  most  of  whom, 
in  the  Communists  view,  have  been 
heavily  indoctrinated  in  bourgeois  ideas. 
Their  insistence  that  the  intelligensia 
must  undergo  a  process  of  "thought  re¬ 
form”  before  they  can  be  of  service  to 
the  new  state  is  an  indication  of  their 
fundamental  distrust  of  intellectuals  of 
non-worker-peasant  class  origin.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  while  the  worker-peasant 
cadres  are  ideologically  trustworthy, 
most  of  them  are  uneducated  and  manv 
are  even  illiterate.  To  remedy  this  situ¬ 
ation,  the  Communists  have  laid  great 
emphasis  on  worker-peasant  education 
so  that  they  may  bring  up  a  generation 
of  "new-type  intelligensia"  untainted  by 
bourgeois  influences. 

It  is  therefore  understandable  that 
one  of  the  first  educational  reforms  the 
Communists  ordered  was  to  increase  ed¬ 
ucational  facilities  for  young  men  and 
women  of  the  worker-peasant  class. 
Schf)oIs  and  colleges  were  ordered  to 
give  preferential  consideration  to  work¬ 
er-peasant  applicants,  even  to  lower  ad¬ 
mission  requirements  for  the  benefit  of 
workers  and  peasants.  In  addition,  spe¬ 
cial  facilities  were  introduced  to  enable 
selected  workers  and  peasants  to  get 
training  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
One  of  the  special  facilities  is  the  work¬ 
er-peasant  short-term  middle  school. 
There  are  today  87  worker-peasant 
short-term  middle  schools  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  51,000. 
Most  of  the  students  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  or  the  New  Democra¬ 
tic  Youth  league. 


The  regulations  for  the  short-term 
schools  provide  that  an  applicant  for 
admission  must  be  between  18  and  30 
years  of  age  and  must  belong  to  one  of 
the  three  categories  of  acceptable  can¬ 
didates;  (  I  )  worker-peasant  cadres  who 
have  had  at  least  three  years  of  service 
in  the  Communist  revolution;  (2)  non¬ 
worker  pc'asant  cadres  with  at  least  five 
years  of  revolutionary  record;  and  (3) 
workers  with  a  record  of  at  least  three 
years  in  factories,  mines,  farms,  or  other 
productive  enterprises.  After  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  five-year  plan,  a  great¬ 
er  effort  was  made  to  enroll  factory 
workers  and  cadres  for  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  the  proportion  of  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  has  steadily  increascnl. 
It  is  reported  that  the  schools  intend  to 
admit  33,000  new  students  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1955,  and  will  have  550,000 
students  by  1957. 

The  central  purpose  of  the  sch(K)ls  is 
to  raise  the  educational  level  of  cadres 
and  "activists"  and  to  produce  a  new 
generation  of  "proletarian  intelligent¬ 
sia"  to  man  the  multitudinous  posts  of 
national  reconstruction.  The  prmlucts 
of  the  schools  take  up  key  posts  in  the 
lower  echelons  of  gr)vernment  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  industry,  in  farms,  in  propa¬ 
ganda  work,  and  in  the  implementation 
of  social  and  economic  reforms.  'Ihe 
schools  attempt  to  s(|uee/.e  the  six-year 
middle  school  course  into  three  years. 
Since  many  of  the  mmt  trusted  cadres 
have  had  little  or  no  schooling  at  all, 
the  entrance  requirement  for  the 
worker-peasant  middle  schools  is  flexibly 
stated  as  "tbe  equivalent  of  elementary 
education.”  Actually,  some  of  the  en¬ 
trants  are  just  barely  literate.  Yet  after 
three  years  of  study,  the  more  promising 
students  are  supposed  to  be  ready  for 
college.  More  than  half  of  the  short¬ 
term  middle  schools  are  attached  to  col- 
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leges  and  universities  and  have  actually 
become  preparatory  classes  for  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  learning. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  directs  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  open  their  doors  to  workers 
and  peasants,  especially  to  graduates  of 
the  worker-peasant  short-term  middle 
schools.  To  emphasise  the  importance 
of  higher  education  for  workers  and 
|M*asants,  a  special  university  for  work¬ 
ers  and  peasants  was  established  in 
1950.  It  was  called  the  C’hinese  Peo¬ 
ple's  University.  The  Communists  hail 
it  as  a  "new-type  university"  dedicated 
to  the  proletari.in  cause.  The  first  class 
of  1600  students  admitted  in  March, 
1950  consisted  largely  of  Party  cadres 
and  workers  recommended  by  the  All- 
China  Federation  of  Labor  and  by  such 
government  offices  as  the  Ministry  of 
Oimmiinications,  Ministry  of  Railways, 
Ministry  of  Heavy  Industry,  etc.  More 
than  half  were  "advanced  industrial 
workers  and  revolutionary  cadres"  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  loyalty 
to  the  Party  rather  than  by  academic 
achievement. 

The  task  of  the  People’s  University  is 
to  produce  senior  pers<)nnel  of  worker- 
pi'asant  class  origin  in  the  fields  of  fi¬ 
nance,  economics,  politics,  and  law.  It 
has  now  become  China’s  biggest  univer¬ 
sity  in  these  fields  of  study.  It  enrolled 
8000  students  in  1953;  seventy  per 
cent  are  factory  workers  and  worker- 
peasant  cadres.  Each  year  it  turns  out 
thousands  of  trained  persons  who  are 
assigned  to  specific  posts  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  length  of  course  depends 
on  the  field  of  study.  Most  full  courses 
c'over  three  years,  but  there  are  many 
short-term  courses  which  are  completed 


in  eight  months.  All  courses  provide 
for  the  intensive  study  of  Marxism- 
I^eninism.  Soviet  examples  and  Soviet 
theories  dominate  the  curricula  and  the 
teaching  methcxls.  Soviet  instructors 
occupy  key  positions  on  the  faculty.  It 
is  re|K*atedly  emphasized  by  the  Com¬ 
munists  that  the  People’s  University  can 
not  fulfill  its  mission  unless  it  learns 
from  the  advanced  educational  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fhe  Communists  are  proud  of  the 
steady  increase  of  worker-peasant  stu¬ 
dents  in  scb(Xils  of  all  levels.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  figures  for  the  second  half 
of  1953,  worker-peasant  students  con¬ 
stituted  21.9  per  cent  of  enrollment  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  57.4 
per  cent  in  all  secondary  schools,  46 
per  cent  in  secondary  technical  schor)ls, 
63  per  cent  in  regular  middle  schools,* 
and  over  80  per  cent  in  primary  schools. 
Of  the  258,000  students  enrolled  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
spring  of  1955,  those  of  worker  or 
peasant  origin  were  reported  to  consti¬ 
tute  28.9  per  cent. 

Literacy  F.ducation 

In  view  of  the  high  percentage  of 
illiteracy  in  China,  the  most  fundamen¬ 
tal  problem  of  worker-peasant  education 
lies  in  primary  education  or  rudimen¬ 
tary  literacy  education.  Literacy  is  im¬ 
portant  not  onlv  to  provide  adequate 
preparation  for  the  few  who  are  fortun- 
nate  enough  to  enter  the  middle  schools, 
but  also  for  the  broad  masses  who  must 
be  transformed  into  an  "intelligent  pro¬ 
letariat”  able  to  benefit  from  the  various 
media  of  indoctrination  and  propaganda 
through  which  the  government  appeals 
to  the  people  for  active  support.  Hence 
the  urgency  of  the  literacy  campaign. 


1.  Thr  Middle  school  occupitt  a  notition  in  the  school  svstem  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  American  high  school.  It  consists  of  two  levels:  the  three-year  junior  middle  school  and 
the  three-year  senior  middle  school. 
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Obviously  the  regular  primary  schools 
can  not  solve  the  urgent  problem  within 
a  short  time,  not  only  because  there  arc 
not  enough  sch(x>ls  and  teachers,  hut 
also  because*  the  adults  can  not  afford 
the  time  to  attend  the  re)(ular  school 
sessions.  Flie  pr«)blcm  of  illiteracy  must 
therefore  be  attacked  by  short-cut  meth- 
<kIs  devised  primarily  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  adult  population.  The  Com¬ 
munists  believe  they  found  the  solution 
in  what  is  known  as  “spare-time  educa¬ 
tion"  for  workers  and  peasants. 

The  program  entails  the  organization 
of  classes  which  workers  and  (leasants 
attend  during  their  spare  time  without 
interference  with  their  pr<Kluctive  activ¬ 
ities.  Factories  and  business  enterprises 
are  directed  to  co-operate  by  allowing 
their  workers  to  set  aside  regular  hours 
for  study.  W'hilc  the  first  step  is  to 
teach  reading  and  writing,  political  in¬ 
doctrination  and  the  increase  of  produc¬ 
tive  ability  arc  major  objectives  which 
are  considered  inseparable  from  literacy. 
It  is  emphasized  that  spare-time  educa¬ 
tion  must  not  interfere  with  the  effi¬ 
cients  of  pnKluction  hut  must  increase 
the  w'orkers’  enthusiasm  and  ability  for 
greater  prcKluction. 

Workers’  spare-time  classes  provide 
for  at  least  six  hours  .of  instruction  each 
week  and  not  less  than  240  hours  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  f)fficial  reports  claim  that 
about  five  million  workers  and  "staffers” 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  spare-time 
classes  and  they  project  the  goal  of 
“basically”  eliminating  illiteracy  among 
the  workers  and  staffers  of  pro<luction 
enterprises  by  1957. 

The  Communists  once  spoke  of  the 
ambitious  goal  of  obliterating  illiteracy 
in  the  whole  country  in  ten  years.  Re¬ 
cently,  they  seem  to  have  chosen  to  pro¬ 
ceed  gradually  and  to  begin  with  the 
army,  the  workers,  and  the  cadres.  The 


peasant  population,  however,  is  not  neg¬ 
lected.  There  is  a  program  of  spare¬ 
time  education  for  the  rural  areas.  Its 
chief  form  is  the  “winter  schtxil.” 
Launched  in  the  winter  of  1949,  the 
“winter  study”  movement  enlisted  peas¬ 
ants  to  enroll  in  classes  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  The  plan  was  to  begin 
with  the  cadres  and  the  "activists"  and 
then  gradually  to  expand  the  movement 
to  reach  other  ix'asants.  Here  again, 
literacy  is  closely  integrated  with  the 
all-important  objectives  of  increasing 
“political  consciousness”  and  productive 
ability.  Wherever  |X)ssible,  the  winter 
classes  or  schixils  are  urged  to  trans¬ 
form  themselves  into  all-year  spare-time 
schcKils. 

The  C'ommunists  claim  that  12  mil¬ 
lion  peasants  attended  the  winter  study 
classes  and  schfxds  in  the  winter  of 
1949,  and  that  the  number  increased 
to  25  million  in  1950,  35  million  in 
1951,  and  42  million  in  1952.  They 
further  claim  that  more  than  half  of 
the  number  later  enrolled  in  all-year 
spare-time  schools.  A  government  di¬ 
rective  on  the  peasants’  spare-time  edu¬ 
cation  issued  on  June  2,  1955  set  forth 
the  goal  of  "basically”  eliminating  illit¬ 
eracy  in  the  next  three  to  five  years 
among  the  following  groups:  Ca)  the 
“major”  rural  cadres  throughout  the 
countrv,  (b)  the  majority  of  young  “ac¬ 
tivists”  and  members  of  co-operatives 
and  a  portion  of  non-memhers  in  areas 
w'here  the  co-operative  movement  has 
had  a  gorxl  start,  and  (c)  some  of  the 
activists  and  some  members  of  mutual- 
aid  teams  and  co-operatives  in  other 
areas. 

To  aid  the  literacy  movement,  the 
Communists  have  proptised  a  plan  to 
simplify  the  Chinese  written  language. 
At  first,  they  proposed  a  radical  plan  to 
"Latinize”  the  Chinese  language  by  the 
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adoption  of  a  phonetic  alphabet.  Real¬ 
izing  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  such 
a  radical  plan,  they  have  recently  con¬ 
centrated  on  a  milder  language  reform 
aiming  to  reduce  the  complexity  of 
structure  of  commonly  used  Chinese 
characters.  Simplified  forms  for  some 
800  commonly  used  characters  of  com¬ 
plicated  strokes  have  now  been  official¬ 
ly  published.  'Fhe  simpler  characters 
are  being  used  by  major  newspapers. 
Experiments  in  methfxls  of  teaching  the 
Chinese  characters  have  also  received 
official  encouragement.  Writers  of  this 
subject  emphasize  that  the  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  written  characters  is  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  for  the  transitional 
period  and  that  the  final  goal  of  lan¬ 
guage  reform  is  a  completely  phonetic 
Chinese  language. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  use  of  films,  pictorials,  comics 
and  simple  story  bcxiks  for  propaganda 
purposes  in  China  today.  Exhibits, 
reading  rooms,  and  adult  education  cen¬ 
ters  are  additional  channels  through 
which  information  of  political  signifi¬ 
cance  is  brought  to  the  masses.  To  be 
sure,  much  of  the  information  is  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  propaganda;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  more  information  about 
happenings  beyond  their  immediate 
environment  are  Ix'ing  brought  to  the 
masses  of  people  than  ever  before. 

Soviet  Influence 

Although  space  does  not  permit  a 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  it 
must  be  pointed  out  that  Sovietization 
is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Communist  China.  In  all 
schools  and  colleges,  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  is  to  learn  from  the  "advanced  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

A  gigantic  and  systematic  effort  is 
made  to  strengthen  the  cultural  tie  be¬ 


tween  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Soviet  advisors  in  schools  and  colleges 
are  put  on  a  pedestal.  I'^ery  year, 
groups  of  young  students  are  sent  to 
Russia  for  study.  Soviet  textixjoks  are 
used  in  technical  schools  and  in  uni¬ 
versities.  The  Russian  language  is 
taught  as  a  major  foreign  language. 
Soviet  publications  and  their  transla¬ 
tions  increase  every  month.  Soviet  ex¬ 
hibits,  Soviet  films,  Soviet  cultural 
teams,  Soviet  lecturers,  and  many  other 
vehicles  are  employed  to  spread  and 
strengthen  the  Soviet  influence  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  culture.  “Learn  from  the 
Soviet  Union"  is  a  slogan  which  applies 
to  education  with  as  much  force  as  it 
does  to  politics,  economics,  industriali¬ 
zation,  s(x.'ial  reforms,  and  other  phases 
of  national  life. 

Problems 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  in  this 
article  the  problems  and  difficulties  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  encountered 
in  their  educational  reform.  The  em¬ 
phasis  on  quantity  rather  than  quality 
has  been  detrimental  to  educational 
standards.  Workers  and  peasants  not 
even  qualified  for  secondary  education 
have  been  admitted  into  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  which  are  ordered  to 
devise  special  curricula  and  methods  to 
suit  the  academically  inadequate  but 
politically  trusted  "activists.”  Short¬ 
term  courses  of  study  bow  to  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  immediate  needs  and  neglect  the 
systematic  study  without  which  there  is 
no  sound  scholarship. 

Furthermore,  political  study  and  po¬ 
litical  activities  take  so  much  time  and 
effort  that  academic  work  often  becomes 
a  side-show.  Regular  classes  have  been 
suspended  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  order 
to  concentrate  on  "anti-Americanism"  or 
other  political  campaigns.  There  is  no 
stability  in  education. 


Better  Schools  in  the  New  Syria 

Hy  WILLIS  N.  POTTER 
Dean  of  Graduate  Studies,  College  of  the  Paeifie 


Stockton, 

Modern  Syria  is  a  young  nation, 
having  gained  her  complete  in¬ 
dependence  less  than  ten  years 
ago.  She  is  relatively  small  in  area,  no 
larger  than  one  of  our  m(xlerate-si/.ed 
states.  Ancient  in  culture  and  tradition, 
she  occupies  in  a  sense  the  heartland  of 
Islam.  She  is  trying  in  all  possible  ways 
to  preserve  her  antiejue  heritage;  at  the 
same  time  her  people  want  to  play  a 
more  dynamic  role  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  family  of  nations. 

This  new  republic  faces  many  serious 
problems.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
necessity  to  answer  an  upsurging  com¬ 
mon  people  who  demand,  increasingly 
from  year  to  vear,  better  and  more  ac¬ 
cessible  schools.  It  is  probably  fair  to 
say  that  Syria  is  only  in  the  early  stages 
of  building  a  strong,  effective  system  of 
education  for  all  the  people.  But  Syrian 
educators,  beset  by  many  difficulties, 
are  working  with  zeal,  courage,  and 
faith  in  the  future. 

During  the  long  periotl  of  Turkish 
domination,  followed  bv  a  quarter-cen¬ 
tury  of  French  mandatory  rule,  public 
education  in  Syria  made  slow  and  un¬ 
satisfactory  progress,  in  the  opinion  of 
contemporary  Syrians.  Certainly  the 
number  of  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  as  well  as  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions,  was  pitifully  small 
during  that  time,  in  relation  to  the 
need.  One  authority  states  that  in 
1914,  in  what  now  constitutes  the  area 


California 

of  the  Syrian  Republic,  there  were  two 
normal  schools  with  a  total  of  201  stu¬ 
dents,  two  secondary  schools  with  455 
students,  and  259  elementary  schools 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  13,552  (1). 
There  were,  in  addition,  private  and 
mission  schools  that  served  special  re¬ 
ligious  communities.  But  the  percent¬ 
age  of  the  child  population  receiving 
anvthing  like  organized  instruction  was 
extremely  low,  particularly  in  the  rural 
regions. 

The  ancient  culture  of  Syria  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  dawn  of  history  and 
is  featured  by  the  gcKxl  and  evil  influ¬ 
ences  of  a  succession  of  foreign  rulers 
(such  as  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Persians  and  the  Romans)  against 
whom  the  Syrian  cities  were  in  almost 
continual  revolt.  In  the  seventh  cen¬ 
tury,  with  the  Arab  conquest  of  Syria 
and  the  neighboring  areas,  Arabic  re¬ 
placed  Creek  and  Syriac  as  the  medium 
of  expression  and  Syria  came  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  many  ways,  notably  in  art, 
science  and  literature  to  the  Arab  or 
Islamic  culture. 

Out  of  this  past  has  grown  the  con¬ 
temporary  nationalist  movement  of 
Syria.  The  mcxlern  Syrian  citizen  be¬ 
lieves  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
a  civilization  more  ancient  and  more 
brilliant  than  his  own.  Now  that  the 
long  struggle  for  independence  has  been 
successful  he  envisages  his  country  as 
taking  her  rightful  high  place  among 
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the  nations.  A  most  sifinihcant  aspect 
of  the  nationalist  movement  has  been 
the  launching  of  a  vigorous  educational 
program. 

One  urgent  purpf)se  of  this  young 
nation  is  to  establish  a  mrKlern  system 
of  education  which  will  he  Syrian  and 
Arabic  —  not  French,  not  British,  m)t 
American  —  and  which  will  make  use, 
by  adaptation  rather  than  by  imitation, 
of  certain  helpful  elements  of  western 
education.  I'his  purpose  is  in  part  a 
reaction  against  Turkish  and  French  in¬ 
fluences,  but  also  it  reflects  the  Syrian’s 
belief  that  he  must  plan  and  produce 
a  system  which  is  truly  indigenous. 

"The  aim  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,”  says  one  authoritative  writer  on 
modern  Arab  affairs,  "is  to  found  a  pri¬ 
mary  school  in  every  village,  no  matter 
how  small  and  remote.  Classes  to  com¬ 
bat  illiteracy  and  disseminate  knowledge 
have  been  organized  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  educated  citizens  are  called 
upon  to  participate  in  teaching  these 
classes.  Syria  is  mobilizing  her  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  campaign  against  ignor¬ 
ance"  (2). 

The  V.dui  ational  ladder 

Although  Syrian  education  has  been 
gencrallv  reorganized  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  republic  the  effects  of  the 
French  system  are  still  apparent  in  the 
structure  of  the  present  schools.  A  two- 
year  kindergarten  is  followed  by  a  five- 
year  primary  school  concluding  with  an 
examination  for  the  certifirat.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  school  includes  a  four-year  inter¬ 
mediate  periotl  followed  by  a  two-year 
preparatory  stage  ending  with  the  bac- 
calaur^at  examination.  Students  who 
have  completed  the  intermediate  school 
program  may  be  admitted  to  technical 
schools.  Holders  of  the  baccalaur^at 


may  enter  the  Syrian  University  to  study 
arts  and  sciences,  medicine,  law,  den¬ 
tistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  education  or 
engineering  (4). 

The  primary  sch(X)l  curriculum  in 
Syria  includes  religion,  Arabic  language, 
arithmetic,  history  and  geography,  man¬ 
ual  arts,  science,  ethics  and  civics,  draw¬ 
ing,  home  economics,  handwriting, 
music  and  physical  education. 

In  the  secondary  schtxds  Arabic,  F^ng- 
lish,  French,  history,  geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  biological  and  physical  sciences, 
psychology,  religion,  ethics  and  civics, 
drawing,  music,  physical  education, 
home  economics  for  the  girls,  and  mili¬ 
tary  training  for  the  boys  are  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  (4). 

The  progress  matle  in  Syrian  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  past  few  years  and  especially 
since  1946,  is  a  partial  answer  to  the 
demand  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  instruction.  Enrollment  in  govern¬ 
ment  schools  is  now  more  than  ten  times 
the  number  in  1923.  It  has  more  than 
doubled  since  1946  (5).  Of  the  total 
national  budget,  the  percentage  which 
is  expended  for  education  has  approxi¬ 
mately  doubled  since  1946,  rising  from 
10.9  to  more  than  20  per  cent. 

In  attempting  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  in  pupil  enrollment,  the  authori¬ 
ties  have  considerably  expanded  the 
facilities  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
for  all  levels.  There  is  still  a  serious 
need  for  qualified  teachers,  especially 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  work  in  the 
rural  areas  and  the  more  remote  vil¬ 
lages.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has 
likewise  recognized  the  need  for  voca¬ 
tional  instruction  by  developing  the 
agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial 
schools  as  rapidly  as  the  budget  would 
permit.  But  admittedly  the  work  of 
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vocational  training  has  only  made  a  be¬ 
ginning  in  Syria. 

The  history  of  the  Syrian  University 
at  Damascus  is  one  of  remarkable 
growth  and  change  in  a  relatively  brief 
time.  First  establisheil  as  an  Arab  in¬ 
stitution  in  1919,  and  with  an  initial 
enrollment  of  180  students,  the  uni¬ 
versity  has  moved  well  beyond  the 
2,000  mark.  The  first  faculties  were 
in  medicine,  pharmacy  and  law,  with 
ilentistry  and  nursing  added  three  vears 
years  later.  In  1946,  further  iiniKir- 
tant  steps  were  taken  when  the  school 
of  sciences,  the  school  of  literature,  the 
school  of  engineering  (at  Aleppo),  and 
the  ccoU’  uorniale  supt'ricure,  for  the 
preparation  of  secondary-sch(X)l  teach¬ 
ers,  were  opened.  The  Syrian  Univer¬ 
sity  has  become,  in  little  more  than 
thirty-five  years,  one  of  the  important 
points  of  intellectual  activity  in  the 
Middle  I’ast.  The  university’s  students 
and  teachers  are  of  several  nationalities, 
hut  most  of  them  come  from  the  Arab 
countries. 

I'his  brings  us  to  a  sptTial  feature  of 
Syrian  education  and  culture  —  the 
attitude  toward  the  languages.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  beginning  with  the 
Arab  conquest  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  Arabic  replaced  Greek 
and  Syriac  as  the  language  of  the  state. 
What  could  be  called  a  golden  age  fol¬ 
lowed  under  the  Umayyad  caliphs,  660- 
749,  with  Damascus  as  the  political 
center  and  seat  of  culture  of  a  vast  Is¬ 
lamic  empire.  But  later,  through  many 
years  of  domination  by  other  powers, 
Arabic  was  set  aside,  as  the  language  of 
government  and  of  teaching,  in  favor 
of  the  language  of  the  foreign  rulers. 
Then,  with  the  rise  of  Syria  as  a  mmlern 
independent  state,  the  fundamental 
pride  which  the  Aralis  feel  in  their  own 


language  became  increasingly  evident. 
Arabic  became  the  predominant  lan¬ 
guage  of  teaching  at  all  levels,  as  well 
as  the  medium  of  expression  in  litera¬ 
ture. 

Adherence  to  Arabic  as  the  leading 
language  of  education  and  native  cul¬ 
ture  dues  not  preclude  the  learning  and 
use  of  other  tongues.  I'he  educated 
Arab,  like  the  educated  luiropean  and 
unlike  many  educated  Americans,  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  must  gain  a  fluent  use  of 
at  least  one,  and  possibly  two  or  three, 
foreign  languages,  which  he  will  use  in 
reading  and  research,  in  travel  and  in 
his  occupation.  Unglish  and  F'rench 
have  been  important  parts  of  the  Syrian 
curriculum,  therefore,  in  the  six-year 
secondary  sch(X)ls.  The  student  elects 
to  study  one  of  these  languages  at  the 
beginning  of  his  first  year  of  secondarv- 
schcx)l  work  (corresponding  to  the 
American  sixth  grade);  after  a  time  he 
may  begin  the  study  of  a  sc'cond  foreign 
language.  The  young  Syrian  seems  to 
enjoy  his  ability  to  converse,  to  read  and 
to  write  in  languages  other  than  his 
own.  But  Arabic  stands  stoutly  as  the 
chief  medium  of  communication. 

Improved  Opportunities 
for  Girls  and  Women 

Another  striking  aspect  of  iiKKlern 
education  in  the  Syrian  llepiihlic  is  the 
development  of  learning  opportunities 
for  girls  and  women.  In  the  govern¬ 
ment  schfKils  there  is  no  c(K‘ducational 
work  below  the  university.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  girls’  sch(H)Is  to  meet  the 
strong  demand  for  the  education  of 
women,  especially  since  the  first  world 
war,  has  presented  serious  problems 
both  in  financing  and  in  teaching  per¬ 
sonnel.  (Only  women  may  teach  in 
girls’  elementary  sch(K)ls;  men  as  well 
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as  women  teach  in  girls’  secondary 
K'hools.  More  women  teachers  are 
needed  for  both  levels.)  But  much 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  girl  students,  as  compared 
with  briys,  though  still  considerably  be¬ 
low  equality,  is  steadily  increasing. 

In  the  Syrian  University  the  number 
of  women  students  has  grown  from  al¬ 
most  none  in  the  1920’s  to  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fifth  of  the  total  enrollment 
at  present.  Women  are  now  taking 
a  significant  part  in  the  cultural  life  of 
the  country,  and  in  political  activities 
as  well.  In  the  elections  of  November 
1  5,  1949,  women  of  Syria,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Arab  East,  exercised  the 
franchise.  In  order  to  vote  they  must 
be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
must  have  not  less  than  an  elementary 
school  education.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  cogent  reasons  why  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  for  women  is  being 
offered  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Any  discussion  of  education  in  Syria 
must  include  mention  of  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  American  University  at 
Beirut  in  l.ehanon.  Founded  in  1866 
as  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  it  has 
made  invaluable  contributions  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  a  wide  area  of  west¬ 
ern  Asia  and  southwestern  Europe. 
Many  of  the  Arab  leaders  in  education, 
research  and  the  arts  have  studied  at 
"A.  U.  B.”  Another  Beirut  institution, 
the  Jesuit  University,  established  in 
1875,  has  likewise  been  an  important 
agent  in  the  spread  of  learning,  especial¬ 
ly  in  law,  medicine  and  Oriental  studies. 

A  further  beneficial  factor  in  modern 
Syrian  education  has  been  the  large 
number  of  native  students  and  profes¬ 
sors  who  have  gone  to  foreign  centers  of 
learning  in  Europe  and  the  Americas 
for  advanced  and  specialized  education¬ 


al  training.  This  movement  had  already 
begun  under  Turkish  rule,  and  it  con¬ 
tinued  strongly  under  the  French  man¬ 
date,  with  many  Syrians  studying  in 
Paris  and  other  cities  of  France.  With¬ 
in  the  past  decade  students  and  profes¬ 
sors  are  going  abroad  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever  before,  and  to  a  greater  vari¬ 
ety  of  countries  and  institutions  than 
previously.  Much  of  this  foreign  study 
has  been  with  benefit  of  scholarships 
and  other  subsidy  by  the  Syrian  minis¬ 
try  of  education.  Foreign  educational 
and  cultural  activities,  such  as  the  ex¬ 
change  of  persons  program  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State,  have  also 
aided  many  students  qualified  for  ad¬ 
vanced  training  outside  the  native 
country. 

Aspects  Differing  from 
American  Education 

Since  every  national  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  long-term  product  of  a 
unique  configuration  of  factors  we  can¬ 
not  fairly  draw  parallels  between  any 
two  systems.  Nor  can  we  rightly  state 
that  one  educational  structure  is  “good” 
and  another  is  “bad”.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  consideration  of  two  coun¬ 
tries  as  greatly  unlike  in  history  and 
culture  as  Syria  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

It  can  be  useful,  however,  to  point 
out  certain  elements  of  educational  prin¬ 
ciple  and  practice  in  contemporary  Syria 
which  differ  obviously  from  American 
education.  These  differences  will  be¬ 
come  apparent  in  the  following  features 
which  this  writer  has  observed  in  Syrian 
education : 

1.  The  Ministry  of  Education,  with 
offices  in  the  capital,  holds  a  firm  con¬ 
trol  over  all  phases  of  the  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  centralization  of  adminis- 
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tration  makes  for  uniform  practices  in 
curriculum,  instructional  materials,  nie- 
thotlolo}(\'  and  evaluation  of  learning  at 
any  given  level.  This  is  true  to  a  large 
extent  not  only  of  the  government 
schools  but  also  of  the  private  institu¬ 
tions,  which  seek  to  qualify  for  grants- 
in-aid  from  the  public  treasury  by 
measuring  up  to  the  criteria  set  by 
national  school  officials  ("!)• 

Under  such  a  system  the  quality  of 
the  educational  product  is  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  character  and  profession¬ 
al  fitness  of  a  small  group  of  leaders. 
Outstanding  leadership  in  education  is 
difficult  to  find  and  to  keep. 

2.  A  somewhat  inflexible  subject-matter 
emphasis  is  apparent  throughout  Syrian 
education.  The  intellectual  orientation 
of  the  French  has  not  entirely  relaxed  its 
influence.  But  in  declaring  their  inde¬ 
pendence  from  foreign  authorities  the 
Syrians  are  beginning  to  develop  curri¬ 
cula  for  competence  and  skills  more 
closely  related  to  life  in  a  modern  Mid¬ 
dle  F.astem  country. 

3.  The  teaching  method  is  formal 
and  strictly  disciplined,  with  few  pupil- 
initiated  activities  at  any  level.  Ques- 
tion-and  answer  procedures  prevail,  and 
rote  memory  learning  holds  a  high 
place.  In  the  upper  years  of  the  second¬ 
ary  sch(X)l  and  in  the  university  the  lec¬ 
ture  is  common  practice,  but  some  in¬ 
structors  permit  discussion  and  find  that 
their  students  participate  avidly  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  is  given. 

"Active”  learning  experiences  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  special  subjects  as  physi¬ 
cal  education,  music  and  drawing,  but 
the  place  of  these  experiences  is  limited 
and  their  prestige  is  not  high. 

4.  In  keeping  with  the  educational 
methodology,  evaluation  of  learning  is 
accomplished  through  a  severe  and  rigid 


examination  system.  A  high  percentage 
of  failure  is  expected  and  maintained, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  drop-outs  re¬ 
sulting  at  critical  points  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  program.  Preparation  for  such 
important  tests  as  the  primary-school 
certificate  examination,  the  brevet  and 
the  baccalauriat  examinations,  and  the 
finals  in  university  courses,  tends  to  be¬ 
come  an  all-important  objective  of  study 
and  instruction. 

5.  Although  child  psychology  is  defi¬ 
nitely  a  part  of  the  training  of  Syrian 
teachers,  the  child  development  point  of 
view  is  not  strongly  apparent  in  many 
classrooms.  Pupil  interest  and  attention 
are  often  enforced  rather  than  aroused. 
Large  classes,  limited  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  and  inadequate  school  housing, 
particularly  in  rural  areas,  contribute  to 
this  problem.  But  improvement  in  tea¬ 
cher  education,  as  well  as  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  environment  for  teaching,  is  making 
headway  in  helping  the  schcxils  to  treat 
children  more  effectively  as  growing  in¬ 
dividuals. 

6.  Syrian  educators  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  need  for  diagnostic  pro¬ 
cedures,  remedial  teaching  and  special 
care  and  instruction  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  But  such  programs  as  clinical 
services  and  special  education  are  likely 
to  he  considered  almost  unattainable 
luxuries  in  a  region  where  provision  of 
teachers  and  classrof>ms  for  the  "nor¬ 
mal”  school-age  ptjpulation  alone  is  still 
such  a  difficult  task. 

Thus,  the  development  of  special  ed¬ 
ucation  in  Syria  awaits  a  leadership 
which  can  arouse  interest,  prfK'ure 
funds,  and  secure  the  training  of  dedi¬ 
cated  and  competent  personnel. 

7.  Finally,  the  concept  of  guidance 
is  relatively  undeveloped  in  Syria,  as  In 
most  Old  World  countries.  It  might  be 
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said  that  the  results  of  a  few  crucial  ex>  improvement;  some  will  be  revised  very 
aminations  constitutes  the  chief  guid-  slowly,  if  at  all. 

ance  factor  for  most  students.  Yet  there  Hie  important  consideration  is  that 
are  important  educational  and  vocation-  Syrians,  through  foreign  study  and  other 

al  choices  which  the  students  must  means,  seem  to  be  adapting  certain  more 

make,  and  which,  without  counseling,  progressive  American  and  liuropean 

they  often  make  unwisely.  ideas  to  the  country’s  needs,  while  dis- 

A  general  change  in  attitude  toward  carding  the  sterile  remnants  of  an  earl- 

guidance  is  required  before  Syrian  edu-  ier  system.  These  people  hope  to  fash- 

cators  can  begin  to  help  their  students  ion  schools  where  their  children  and 

to  make  realistic  decisions  in  terms  of  youth  can  learn  to  become  competent 

occupational  opportunities  and  the  na-  members  of  a  dynamic  and  forward- 

tion's  needs.  hmking  society. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Syrian  ed-  In  the  midst  of  great  political  and 
ucational  system  described  above  are  ge-  s<Kial  turbulance,  and  with  ever-present 

nerally  at  variance  with  accepted  beliefs  fiscal  difficulties,  this  Middle  Fast  na- 

and  practices  in  America.  Some  of  these  tion  appears  to  be  making  good,  gradual 

features  are  in  priKCss  of  change  and  progress  toward  her  educational  goals. 
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Three  Ixives  of  Dostoevrky.  By  Marc 
Slonim.  N,  Y.  Rinehart.  1955.  $4.00 

Eydor  I)ost(K‘Vsky,  the  author  of  such  mon¬ 
umental  works  as  Crime  and  Punishment  and 
The  Brothers  Karamazoo,  is  one  of  the  tower¬ 
ing  figurt-s  of  Russian  literature.  In  this 
study  of  the  celebrated  Russian  writer,  Marc 
Slonim  presents  a  very  intimate  and  moving 
story  of  the  erotic  life  of  the  man  Dostoevsky. 
It  is  the  story  of  Dostmwsky's  three  ma)or 
love  affairs  and  their  relationship  to  the  three 
great  periods  of  his  creative  life.  Dostoevsky 
was  a  curious  mixture  of  shyness  and  sen- 
sualitv.  He  s<‘rved  a  term  in  Siberia,  re¬ 
turned  to  Russia,  and  travelled  about  Europe. 
Frequently  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay 
his  own  way.  Certainly  the  first  two  of  his 
great  loves  did  nothing  to  make  life  attractive 
for  their  Fedya  and  the  third  came  late  in 
his  career.  The  bemk  is  a  product  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  scholarship.  Marc  Slonim  has  written 
widely  in  the  field  of  literature  and,  more 


e-speeially,  Russian  literature.  Born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Russia,  Slemim  was  exiled  from  his 
native  land  in  1917  and  came  to  the  United 
States  via  Paris.  He  is  at  presemt  teaching 
at  Sarah  I.awrence  College. — W.  P.  S. 

Divinc.  for  Science.  By  I.ynn  Poole. 
N.  Y.  McGraw-Hill.  1955.  $2.75 

This  is  a  very  unique  bemk  on  diving  and 
it  discusse-s  diving  for  individual  information 
and  fun  as  well  as  diving  for  scientific  re- 
se-arch.  The  latest  findings  in  the  fields  of 
unde-rwater  mine-ral  and  oil  depenits,  explora¬ 
tions  of  se-a  caves  and  caverns,  charting  of 
fish  migratiem  and  fish  fe'eding,  utilirRtion  of 
cxrean  preducts  as  femd  and  in  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  the  salvage  of  long  lost  treasure  are 
discussed.  The  bemk,  written  by  the  pre>- 
ducer  of  that  outstanding  TV  program  "The 
Johns  Hopkins  Science  Re-view,"  is  for  the 
layman  but  its  accuracy  and  authencity  have 
beN>n  che-cked  by  scientists  at  Johns  Hopkins’s 
and  by  e-xperts  in  the  field. — W.  P.  S. 


Danish  Public  Education 

Ry  STANI.FY  L.  COMBS 
Professor  of  V.ducation,  University  of  Redlands 
Redlands,  California 

Stanley  L.  Combs  spent  two  months  in  Denmark  studyinfi  their  system  of 
cd  mation — Editor 


Denmark,  which  has  an  area  of 
16,575  square  miles  (twice  the 
size  of  Massachusetts)  and  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  4,250,000,  is  a  constitution¬ 
al  monarchy  where  capitalism  and  state 
welfare,  private  and  state  collectivism 
Ro  well  together.  As  early  as  1 892  Den¬ 
mark  had  health  insurance  and  old-age 
pensions.  Education  plays  an  important 
role  in  such  a  country,  and  there  is  con¬ 
sequently  no  illiteracy.  Since  1814  the 
compulsory  education  laws  have  requir¬ 
ed  school  attendance  for  children  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  There 
are  no  special  difficulties  in  applying  the 
compulsory  provisions  possibly  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  strong  so¬ 
cialistic  aspect  of  life  in  this  small  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Danish  Elementary  Education 
Act  of  May  18,  1937  strengthened  pub¬ 
lic  education  by  stating  the  aims  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "to  encourage  and  develop  the 
natural  gifts  of  children,  to  strengthen 
their  characters,  and  to  impart  to  them 
useful  knowledge.’’* 

Compulsory  Elementary  Education 
In  May  1941  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  further  clarified  the  purpose  of 
compulsory  education:  "[Public  educa¬ 
tion]  ought  to  strengthen  the  children’s 


feeling  for  ethical  and  Christian  values, 
inspire  them  with  respect  for  human 
life  and  for  nature,  teach  them  to  love 
their  homes,  their  people  and  their 
country,  to  consider  the  opinions  of 
other  people,  to  appreciate  community 
between  the  peoples  and  fellowship 
with  other  Scandinavian  nations.  Thus 
the  school  should  contribute  to  giving 
the  chldren  ideals,  help  them  to  set 
themselves  aims  in  life,  add  to  their 
respect  for  sincerity  in  speech  and  be¬ 
havior,  and  strengthen  their  sense  of 
duty.  By  means  of  a  healthy  discipline 
they  should  learn  gotnl  behavior  and 
sense  of  order.’’® 

Aims  such  as  these  are  obviously 
comparable  to  the  aims  of  public  ele¬ 
mentary  education  in  a  democracy  like 
the  United  States.  Although  compul¬ 
sory  education  in  most  of  the  states  of 
the  United  States  requires  attendance 
to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  the 
seven  years  of  required  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  Denmark  is  similar  to  an  eight- 
year  United  States  elementary  school. 

Elementary  schools  in  D<‘nmark  are 
generally  coeducational.  The  opening 
of  school  Is  set  by  law  to  last  for  forty 
weeks  beginning  on  April  1,  but  be¬ 
cause  most  communities  like  to  begin 


1.  Ministry  of  Education,  Survey  of  Datthh  Elementary  FducatUm,  Seamdary,  and 
Further  (Non-VocatUmal)  F.ducatum.  J.  H.  Schultz  A/S:  Univcrsitirs-Boiitrykkeil,  Koben- 
havn,  1951,  p.  7. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  7-8. 
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school  after  the  summer  holidays,  school 
usually  starts  after  August  1,  Since 
August  1,  1954,  all  education  in  Den¬ 
mark  is  free.  Books  are  also  free  except 
to  university  students.  Religious  in¬ 
struction  is  a  compulsory  subject  in  all 
elementary  schools  in  Denmark.  This 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  American  public  schools  where 
state  and  religion  are  strictly  held  apart. 
Danish  classes  in  religion  conform  to 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  of  the  Establish¬ 
ed  Church,  but  if  his  parents  wish,  a 
child  may  be  exempted  from  attending 
such  classes. 

Schools  for  younger  children,  nursery 
or  infant  schools,  are  found  only  in  the 
larger  towns.  TTiese  are  organized  by 
parents’  associations  or  private  individ¬ 
uals,  subsidized  by  the  state.  Attend¬ 
ance  is  optional  from  the  age  of  three. 
In  the  United  States  kindergarten  at¬ 
tendance,  although  not  compulsory,  is 
becoming  extensive. 

In  Greater  Copenhagen  and  in  the 
towns  the  children  normally  finish  their 
primary  schooling  at  eleven  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  They  then  must  choose 
from  the  traditional  European  dual  pat¬ 
tern  of  education:  the  academic  or  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  intermediate  school.  In 
other  words,  common  schooling  in  the 
towns  in  Denmark  extends  for  four 
years  through  the  (irundskole  (primary 
school). 

A  municipal  elementary  school  con¬ 
sists  of  this  Grundikole  and  a  three-year 
post-primary  school  called  a  Hovedskole. 
School  is  held  six  days  a  week  for  the 
forty  weeks  a  year.  School  hours  must 
not  exceed  four  during  the  first  two 
years,  five  during  the  next  two,  and  six 
during  the  senior  years. 

The  curriculum  of  the  primary 
schools  consists  of  Danish,  writing, 


scripture,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
natural  history,  gymnastics,  singing,  and 
drawing,  and  needlework  for  the  girls. 
In  the  upper  elementary  schools  physics 
is  added  for  the  boys  and  housewifery 
for  the  girls.  Instruction  in  one  foreign 
language — usually  English — may  also 
be  given  in  the  post-primary  school. 

The  Middle  School 

This  type  of  education  —  a  Grund- 
$kole  and  a  Hovedskole  —  satisfies  the 
compulsory  education  law  keeping  the 
child  in  school  for  seven  years  from  age 
seven  to  fourteen.  Most  towns,  how¬ 
ever,  wish  to  add  a  school  which  has 
a  leaving  examination  requirement  (a 
typical  European  standard).  Such  a 
plan  demands  a  bi-furcated  elementary 
school:  a  non-examination  Middle 
School  and  an  examination  Middle 
Sch<K)l.  After  the  first  four  years  of 
common  schooling,  there  are  two  four- 
year  (instead  of  the  three-year  Hoved¬ 
skole')  Middle  Schools.  Since  these 
schools  are  for  four  years,  they  extend 
one  year  beyond  the  compulsory  school 
age.  All  children  in  Denmark  have  the 
opportunity  of  continuing  their  educa¬ 
tion  beyond  the  school  age.  Continua¬ 
tion  or  part-time  school  is,  however,  not 
compulsory.  Wherever  these  Middle 
Schools  are  available,  many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  attend,  and  the  extension  of  com- 
(Hilsory  schooling  has  not  therefore  been 
considered  necessary. 

The  non-examination  Middle  School 
prepares  the  children  for  practical  work. 
It  also  is  prerequisite  for  commercial 
and  technical  schools  where  the  youth 
go  for  apprenticeship  training  in  com¬ 
merce  and  industry.  Many  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  complete  their  required 
schooling  in  the  non-examination  Mid¬ 
dle  School  also  attend  opportunity 
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schools  for  adolescents  many  of  which 
are  held  in  the  evening.  These  latter 
schools  may  be  compared  to  United 
States  evening  high  or  continuation 
schools. 

As  otiginally  planned  these  non-ex¬ 
amination  Middle  Schools  for  the  eleven 
to  fifteen-year  olds  were  established  for 
those  children  who  expected  to  become 
apprentices  and  enter  the  world  of 
work.  It  was  felt  that  employers  would 
be  ready  to  accept  these  youth  for  jobs. 
The  non-examination  Middle  School  so 
far  seems  to  have  been  a  failure.  Most 
employers  instead  ask  about  the  marks 
made  in  the  examinations.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  children  leaving  non-examination 
Middle  Schools  tend  to  become  unskill¬ 
ed  workers:  the  boys  become  laborers  or 
factory  helpers;  the  girls  work  in  fac¬ 
tories  or  go  into  domestic  service. 

As  seems  to  be  the  case  the  world 
over,  the  number  of  pupils  who  remain 
in  school  beyond  the  compulsory  age  is 
consequently  increasing. 

Although  there  is  no  examination  for 
the  pupils  leaving  the  non-examination 
Middle  School,  they  do  receive  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  attendance.  Such  a  certificate 
gives  a  general  statement  of  the  pupil’s 
proficiency  in  Danish,  arithmetic,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  neatness  together  with  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  industry  and  conduct. 

Once  a  pupil  has  entered  a  non¬ 
examination  Middle  School  it  is  difficult 
to  change  into  an  examination  Middle 
School.  If  the  pupil  dfjes  prove  he  has 
sufficient  ability,  he  may  be  admitted  to 
a  course  in  the  Middle  School  leading 
to  an  examination,  but  this  demands 
extra  years  of  study. 

After  four  years  in  the  primary 
school,  pupils  who  wish  an  academic 
education,  enter  the  examination  Mid¬ 
dle  School.  This  gives  rise  to  one  of 


the  general  criticisms  of  European  edu¬ 
cation:  a  child  of  eleven  —  he  is  often 
only  ten  in  other  European  countries  — 
is  too  young  to  decide  his  future.  Here 
in  this  Middle  School  the  pupils  also 
study  for  four  years,  from  eleven  years 
of  age  to  fifteen,  taking  an  examination 
which  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Real  class  or  the  senior  secondary 
school. 

Many  cities  including  Copenhagen 
feel  that  four  years  in  the  Grudshi)le  is 
not  sufficient  preparation  for  entrance 
into  the  Middle  Sch(K)l.  Omsequently, 
they  have  added  a  fifth  year  to  the 
Grundikolc  before  a  pupil  may  enter 
either  of  the  Middle  Sch(X)Is.  llie 
pupil  is  then  in  his  sixteenth  year  when 
he  completes  his  studies  in  the  Middle 
Sch(K)I  and  two  years  beyond  the  com¬ 
pulsory  sch(K)l  age. 

Rural  Schools 

Rural  school  education  in  general 
follows  the  same  requirements  as  urban. 
The  curriculum  and  duration  of  school 
are  the  same.  Rut  in  the  rural  schools 
the  primary  school  (GrundskoU’)  is  for 
three  years  instead  of  four,  and  the  post¬ 
primary  schfK)I  (llovedskole)  lasts  four 
years  instead  of  three.  Another  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  rural  and  the  urban 
sch(X)I  is  that  frequently  there  are  not 
enough  children  in  the  rural  area  to 
have  separate  classes  for  each  grade,  so 
classes  are  combined.  This  situation 
is  of  course  comparable  to  the  one-room 
schoolhouse  in  the  United  States. 

If  the  town  is  not  large  enough  for 
bi-furcated  Middle  Schools,  children  in 
the  country  who  wish  to  attend  a  Mid¬ 
dle  School  to  prepare  for  further  aca¬ 
demic  training  must  as  a  rule  travel  to  a 
nearby  municipality.  Many  parents 
object  to  sending  their  eleven  or  twelve- 
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year  olds  to  school  in  a  strange  town. 
Instead  they  keep  their  children  in  the 
village  school  longer  postponing  their 
examination  school  studies.  Both  rural 
post-primary  schools  and  urban  non¬ 
examination  Middle  Schools  are  increas¬ 
ingly  emphasizing  the  practical  side  of 
the  curriculum,  adapting  it  to  local 
needs.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  inte¬ 
grate  the  teaching  of  various  subjects 
similar  to  the  core  curriculum  in  the 
United  States  junior  high  schools.  For 
example,  concepts  learned  in  arithmetic 
and  art  may  be  used  as  practical  aids  in 
the  study  of  history  and  geography  as 
it  is  related  to  everyday  living.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  not  regulated  as  to  their  teaching 
methods  in  any  Danish  School. 

By  an  act  of  1903  the  structure  and 
the  content  of  Danish  secondary  schools 
was  established.  These  are  called 
Hojcre  Almcmkolcr  or  higher  education 
schools  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
many  vocational,  commercial,  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools  which  adolescents  may 
attend  after  completion  of  their  compul¬ 
sory  education. 

The  Senior  School 

The  secondary  school  is  divided  into 
two  parts:  The  Middle  and  Ileal  school 
and  the  Senior  School  which  is  called  a 
Cymnasiet.  As  has  been  said,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  School  keeps  the  children  for  four 
years  —  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  forms  —  to  which  there  usually 
is  an  added  year,  called  the  Real  class 
which  leads  to  a  Real  examination.  At 
present  there  are  about  350  Middle- 
Bra/  schools  in  Denmark.  They  are 
obviously  very  similar  to  the  junior  high 
schools  in  the  United  States. 

The  Senior  School  is  a  continuation 
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of  the  examination  Middle  School  and 
extends  three  years  through  the  fifth, 
upper  fifth,  and  sixth  forms.  On  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Senior  Schtml  there  is 
a  matriculation  examination,  called  the 
Studentereksamen,  which  is  taken  when 
the  adolescent  is  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  old  and  is  required  for  admission 
to  the  university  ,(of  Aarhus  or  of  Cop¬ 
enhagen). 

The  Real  class  is  not  a  required  year, 
but  many  students  wish  to  study  this 
year  because  it  helps  them  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  the  competition  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Senior  School.  Since 
many  of  the  adolescents  leave  school  at 
this  time  (when  they  are  sixteen),  the 
Real  examination,  given  on  completion 
of  the  Real  class,  is  an  additional  quali¬ 
fication  for  those  seeking  employment. 

The  Senior  School  has  three  different 
courses  of  study:  the  classical  with 
Latin  and  Greek  as  principal  subjects, 
the  modern  with  English  and  German, 
and  the  scientific  with  physics  and 
mathematics  emphasized. 

These  higher  general  education 
schools  (Middle-Beaf  and  Senior)  of 
which  tliere  are  about  70  at  present  in 
Denmark,  are  called  Gymnasie  and 
never  exist  alone.  In  other  words  a 
Gymnasie  always  has  an  examination 
Middle  School  (possibly  a  Real  class) 
and  a  Senior  School. 

The  majority  of  secondary  schools  in 
Denmark  are  coeducational.  Separate 
boys’  and  girls’  secondary  schools  are 
rapidly  changing  to  coeducation,  and 
all  new  secondary  schools  are  to  be  co¬ 
educational. 

For  the  academic  student  the  se¬ 
quence  of  schools  in  most  cities  of  Den¬ 
mark  is: 
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four  year  (five  in  Copenhagen)  in  the  Grundskole  (ages  seven  to  eleven) 
four  years  in  the  Micldle  School  (ages  twelve  to  fifteen) 

one  year  (possibly)  in  the  Real  class  (age  sixteen) 

three  years  in  the  Senior  School  (ages  sixteen  to  nineteen) 


Although  the  Ministry  of  Education 
has  issued  no  directive  regarding  sec¬ 
ondary  education  as  it  has  for  elemen¬ 
tary  education,  directions  have  been 
issued  concerning  instruction  of  partic¬ 
ular  secondary  subjects.  From  these  it 
is  apparent  that  the  aim  of  the  Hojere 
Almenskoler  is  a  liberal,  cultural,  or 
humanistic  education.  This  is  similar 
to  the  aim  of  early  American  high 
schools  and  to  the  lower  division  general 
education  of  our  colleges. 

Curriculum 

Tlie  curriculum  of  Danish  Middle 
Schools  the  first  four  years  of  the  Hojere 
Almenskoler')  consists  of;  scripture, 
Danish,  history,  geography,  natural  his¬ 
tory,  physics,  mathematics,  writing, 
English,  German,  plus  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  needlework,  and  singing.  F.nglish 
or  German  may  be  chosen  by  the  schofjl 
as  the  principal  subject.  If  English  is 
selected  it  is  taken  for  six  hours  a  week 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Middle  School 
and  three  hours  a  week  for  each  of  the 
next  three  years  —  a  total  of  fifteen 
hours.  A  second  language  requires  a 
total  of  thirteen  hours.  The  long  tra¬ 
dition  of  English  as  the  main  language 
in  the  Middle  School  was  not  changed 
during  the  German  occupation.  French 


and  I.atin  are  optional  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Middle  School. 

One  of  the  first  questions  a  Danish 
secondary  student  asks  of  a  visitor  from 
the  United  States  is,  "VV'hat  language 
do  your  students  study?”  Most  students 
in  American  junior  or  senior  high 
schools  would  be  hard  pressed  to  answer 
such  a  question  .  They  might  hesitantly 
decide  English  was  studied,  but  there 
is  little  need  for  a  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language  in  the  United  States. 
The  two  years  of  study  given  such  sub¬ 
jects  in  our  schools  do  not  make  them 
principal  subjects. 

By  1958  it  is  expected  that  a  new 
requirement  for  girls  will  be  in  force 
in  Denmark.  Housewifery,  similar  to 
our  home  economics,  will  be  a  re(|uired 
subject  taken  the  last  two  years  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education,  i.e.,  the  first  two 
years  of  the  Middle  School. 

'Ehe  required  subjects  in  the  Real 
class  are:  Danish,  two  modern  lan¬ 
guages  (usually  English  and  German, 
sometimes  French),  arithmetic,  physics, 
history,  geography,  natural  history, 
physical  education,  and  mathematics  for 
boys. 

An  example  of  the  standard  schedule 
for  Senior  School  students  taking  a 
modern  language  course  of  study  is: 


Subject 


English 

German 

French 

Danish 

Eatin 

History 

Mathematics 


Hours  per  week 


Fifth  Upper  Sixth 

Ftnm  Fifth  Form 

5  5  5 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

4  4  4 

3  3  3 

2  2  — 
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Geography 

Phyticf 

Physiolo^  and  Biology 
Ancient  Literature 
Religion 

Physical  education  singing,  etc. 

Lnglish,  the  principal  subject  of  most 
modern  language  Senior  Schools,  was 
also  not  changed  during  the  German 
occupation.  It  will  be  seen  that  when 
compared  with  a  United  States  senior 
high  school,  the  Danish  Senior  School 
has  a  much  more  academic  schedule. 
A  Senior  School  student  carries  twelve 
or  thirteen  subjects  during  his  six-day 
week  in  contrast  with  the  five  or  six 
taken  by  an  American.  There  is  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  language  study  and  the 
sch(K)l  day,  as  well  as  the  week,  is  gen¬ 
erally  longer. 

M(xlern  instruction  observed  in  an 
examination  Middle  School  beginning 
l!nglish  class  near  Copenhagen  reflects 
the  use  of  stimulating  techniques.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  eleven  and  twelve 
comparable  to  seventh  graders  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  supervising 
teacher  was  demonstrating  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  kinds  of  activities  in  which 
the  teacher  and  class  could  engage  to 
stimulate  the  learning  of  English.  The 
teacher  began  the  class  by  rapidly  point¬ 
ing  to  various  objects  in  the  room  and 
having  the  children  name  them.  The 
responses  were  in  h'nglish  which  the 
children  had  been  studying  only  three 
weeks.  "Window”.  “Door."  "Five 
windows."  "Three  doors."  This  was 
followed  by  the  reading  of  a  few  simple 
questions  from  the  beginning  F.nglish 
book.  Answers  were  formed  and  given 
hy  the  students  in  English.  There  was 

3.  Stanley  L.  Combs,  "Danish  Teacher 
p.  336. 
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some  difficulty  in  undertsanding  the 
words  “first”  and  "last”.  Three  children 
were  sent  out  into  the  hall  and  called 
back  into  the  room  in  single  file,  a 
dramatic  way  to  present  "first"  and 
“last."  Change  of  pace  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  class 
period  hy  singing,  “Oh,  Su/anna”,  some 
written  work,  some  oral  reading,  etc.  — 
all  in  English.  All  the  children  appear¬ 
ed  very  eager  to  learn  English  in  such 
an  invigorating  and  interesting  way.* 

In  an  upper  fifth  form  of  a  Senior 
School  the  seventeen-year-old  adoles¬ 
cents  were  studying  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  playwrights.  Seated  in  a  circle 
these  twenty-four  students  were  reading 
selections  from  Shaw’s  Arms  and  the 
Man.  The  discussion  following  the 
readings  was  extremely  vigorous  and 
thoughtful.  The  teacher  acted  only  as 
a  guide  and  wisely  led  to  full  participa¬ 
tion  from  the  whole  group.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  even  at  the  end 
of  the  class  period,  the  students  were 
still  eager  to  discuss  the  implications  of 
Shaw’s  ideas  in  this  play. 

Special  Education 

Denmark  has  made  provision  for  spe¬ 
cial  education  in  training  the  mentally 
and  physically  defective  child.  The 
local  authority  must  establish  a  special 
class  for  these  children  if  there  are 
twenty  or  more  of  them.  When  there 
are  fewer  than  twenty,  individual  edu- 
Educadon",  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  June,  19S5, 
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lation  must  be  given  in  the  normal 
class.  I'he  counties  and  communities 
also  have  special  education  advisers  who 
assist  in  planning  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  children  by  prtKuring 
materials  for  these  children,  administer¬ 
ing  tests,  and  assisting  in  many  other 
ways. 

Adult  Education 

Further  education,  exclusive  of  vo¬ 
cational  and  academic  education  given 
at  the  Universities  of  Aarhus  and  Co- 
ix-nhagen  and  in  the  colleges,  has  been 
important  in  Danish  education  since  the 
19th  century.  The  first  people’s  high 
schixd  for  young  adults  was  established 


in  1844.  The  most  progress  in  further 
education  was  made  between  1918  and 
1940  and  is  again  gaining  impetus. 
Such  further  education  schools  in  Den¬ 
mark  include  evening  schools,  unskilled 
adolescent  education  (both  day  and 
evening)  schools,  the  |)eople’s  high 
schools,  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  schools,  and  some  private  con¬ 
tinuation  schools. 

Danish  public  education,  as  has  been 
shown,  is  in  some  respects  similar  to 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 
It  is,  however,  typically  F.uropcan  in 
its  dual  system  and  in  its  heavy  academ¬ 
ic  re<|uirements  wherein  languages  are 
emphasi/.ed. 
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A  Revolution  Through  Education 

in  Turkey 

Hy  LESTER  BEALS 

Dean  of  Student  Services,  San  Antonio  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 


IN  THE  past  few  years,  Americans 
have  begun  to  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Turkey,  a  new  ally  and  friend. 
But  even  now  only  a  few  people  have 
much  of  an  idea  what  this  country  is 
like  or  where  it  is  located,  lliey  recall 
vaguely  that  it  is  somewhere  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  it  is  supposed  to 
occupy  an  important  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  present  world  relations. 
Many  still  think  of  Turkey  as  being  a 
land  of  the  fe/,  harems,  and  fierce  fight¬ 
ing  people. 

Turkey  in  the  World 

Today,  Turkey  is  one  of  our  closest 
allies  and  among  our  best  friends.  Since 
1952,  Turkey  bas  been  a  member  of 
NATO  and  one  of  those  nations  with 
whom  we  have  a  program  of  mutual 
military  and  economic  assistance.  This 
nation  is  a  member  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  was  the  first  nation  to  give 
support  to  our  efforts  to  maintain  Ko¬ 
rean  independence.  Today,  Turkey  is 
justly  proud  of  her  participation  in  all 
of  these  efforts  to  provide  a  peaceful 
and  stable  world. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  empha¬ 
sis  in  this  land  that  bridges  Europe  and 
Asia.  During  that  period  of  history 
when  Turkey  was  a  part  of  the  Seljuk 
and  Ottoman  empires  they  were  a  very 


aggresive  nation,  bent  on  conquest.  At 
the  heighth  of  their  power,  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Turks  held  parts  of 
three  continents. 

The  Turks  can  point  to  other  periods 
of  a  proud  history.  What  is  now  Tur¬ 
key  once  was  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  em¬ 
pires.  Today,  the  interested  person  can 
wander  through  the  ruins  of  such  great 
Greek  and  Roman  cities  as  Troy,  Tar¬ 
sus,  and  Antioch  as  well  as  the  seven 
cities  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tions.  Or,  if  one  wishes  he  may  investi¬ 
gate  the  ruins  of  earlier  civilizations; 
the  llittites  and  the  Phrygians. 

But  the  Turkey  of  today  is  a  new 
Turkey,  hxiking  to  the  future  and  not 
to  the  past.  Since  1923,  it  has  been  a 
republic  due  largely  to  the  leadership  of 
Mustapha  Kemal,  the  "George  Washing¬ 
ton"  of  Turkey,  commonly  known  as 
Attaturk,  which  means  "Father  of  the 
Turks."  The  Ottoman  empire  had  a  fi¬ 
nal  death  blow  as  a  partner  of  Germanv 
in  World  War  1.  TTie  last  Sultan  left 
Turkey  as  it  became  evident  that  the 
revolution  would  be  successful  in  1922. 

Emphasis  in  Education 

Attaturk  placed  great  emphasis  on 
education  in  his  revolutionary  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  accorded  a  cabinet  post 
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with  a  Minister  of  Fducation.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  I'.clucation  has  received  sec¬ 
ond  place  in  the  Turkish  hud^et,  pre- 
ceeded  only  by  the  IX'partment  of  De¬ 
fense. 

Since  1923,  the  number  of  public 
schcKils  has  increased  tremendously.  Be¬ 
fore  this  time  the  schools  were  primarily 
for  reliKious  training  and  to  train  the 
intellectually  elite  for  positions  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  the  professions.  The  masses 
received  little  or  no  education. 

While  the  lurks  are  predominately 
Moslem,  the  Constitution  provides  for 
freedom  of  religion.  Before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  the  C;hurch  and  State  were  inter¬ 
related  and  the  Moslem  teachings  were 
compulsory. 

I-.lementary  Schools 

'Dxlay,  elementary  education  is  com¬ 
pulsory  where  ever  schools  are  provided. 
Due  to  heavy  expenditures  for  defense 
the  Turkish  government  has  not  been 
able  to  provide  schools  and  teachers  for 
all  small  communities.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  80%  of  the  children  of 
elementary  school  age  currently  enroll¬ 
ed.  The  elementary  school  includes 
grades  one  through  five. 

The  emphasis  in  the  elementary 
schrmls  of  Turkey  is  much  like  Ameri¬ 
can  schools.  Great  stress  is  placed  on 
learning  the  fundamental  skills — read¬ 
ing  and  writing  and  in  preparation  for 
social  relations  and  responsibilities. 
Their  elementary  schools,  like  ours,  are 
overcrowded  and  understaffed.  The 
writer  on  occasion  has  seen  80  children 
in  a  primary  grade;  in  spite  of  this  an 
admirable  job  was  being  done. 

Secondary  Schools 

Following  the  elementary  schools 
there  is  a  considerable  change  in  the 
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educational  program.  Since  education 
is  not  compulsory,  nor  are  there  many 
sch(x)ls  available,  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  students  go  on  to  the  .second¬ 
ary  schools.  Those  students  who  are 
academically  inclined  go  on  into  the 
orta  or  middle  school  which  includes 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 
After  this,  if  successful,  they  attend  the 
Use  which  includes  ninth  through  the 
twelfth  grades.  The  orta  and  Use  are 
very  traditional  in  their  approach  and 
students  arc  treated  to  large  doses  of 
memory  and  drill  work.  Ilie  percent 
of  failure  is  very  high;  in  some  grades 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  find  50% 
failing.  Very  little  consideration  is 
given  for  the  students’  aptitudes,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  needs.  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptional  schools  such  as  the  Gala- 
tasary  Lisesi  in  Istanbul  where  consid¬ 
erable  individual  study  and  guidance  is 
given.  The  organization  of  the  orta  and 
Use  sch(M>ls  is  similar  to  our  colleges. 
In  fact,  the  Use  in  many  communities 
is  termed  a  college  (Kolej). 

Vocational  Sch<x)ls 

Students  who  would  learn  a  trade  or 
v(xational  skill  may  attend  either  a  tech¬ 
nical  or  trade  schex)!  where  they  may 
train  to  he  machinists,  electricians, 
tailors,  or  any  of  the  other  skilled  (kcu- 
pations  needed  in  the  Turkish  economy. 
These  trade  and  technical  sch(X)ls  are 
usually  found  in  the  large  population 
centers.  Competition  for  entrance,  like 
that  for  the  orta  and  Use,  is  very  keen. 

Separate  commercial  or  business 
sch(X)ls  are  also  maintained  by  tbe  Min¬ 
istry  of  Fducation  in  tbe  large  popula¬ 
tion  centers.  Here,  students  are  trained 
for  work  in  business.  Tbe  approach  in 
this  sch(K)I  is  similar  to  that  of  the  distri- 
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butive  education  program  in  our  high 
schools. 

Financial  Support 

All  of  these  secondary  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  supported  through  its  budget. 
Most  of  the  expenses  of  the  students  are 
paid,  except  for  board  and  rfxim,  for 
those  who  attend  the  Ixiarding  schfxjls. 
Many  of  the  secondary  sch(X)ls  have 
Ixiarding  facilities  for  those  students 
wh<j  come  from  a  distance. 

I  he  Ministry  of  Education  finances 
the  education  program  through  the  na¬ 
tional  budget  except  for  the  money  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  elementary  schcxil  build¬ 
ings.  I'iaih  community  is  required  to 
provide  these. 

In  addition  to  those  schcxds  operated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture  operates  sch<x)ls  for 
the  training  of  those  young  people  who 
desire  to  work  in  agriculture.  Students 
come  to  these  special  schools  after  com¬ 
pleting  the  elementary  grades.  There, 
training  is  not  unlike  that  which  we 
give  through  Smith-Hughes  in  our  high 
sch<x)ls. 

Education  is  Centralized 

Education  is  highly  centralized  in 
Turkey;  the  program  being  directed 
nearly  altogether  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  in  Ankara.  The  program  in 
each  community  is  directed  by  a  person 
appointed  by  the  Ministry.  In  some 
respects  be  resembles  in  responsibility 
and  authority  the  local  superintendent 
of  sch(x)ls  in  America.  He  works  close¬ 
ly  with  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  or  Villayet, 
which  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  aver¬ 
age  American  county.  The  curriculum 
is  planned  and  sent  out  from  the  Minis¬ 
try. 


The  Minister  of  Education  is  a  |xjliti- 
cal  appointee,  chosen  from  the  Grand 
National  Assembly  by  the  Premier.  He 
delegates  much  of  the  professional  work 
of  operating  the  Ministry  to  the  Under¬ 
secretary,  who  is  a  professional  educa¬ 
tor,  and  a  board  or  committee  of  ad\i- 
virs. 

Goals  of  Education 

Attaturk  and  other  Turkish  leaders 
recognized  in  the  early  days  of  the  reco- 
lution  that  a  literate  and  alert  citizenry 
was  vital  to  the  development  of  the  new 
demcKTatic  Turkey.  In  order  to  speed 
up  the  prcKCSs  of  training  people  to  read 
and  write  they  changed  from  Arabic  to 
I.atin  characters  and  adopted  the  Turk¬ 
ish  language  in  preference  to  Arabic, 
which  is  generally  used  in  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries.  Great  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  learning  to  read  and 
write.  The  military  services  have  a 
literacy  training  program  in  operation. 

Hut  it  is  the  public  schools  to  which 
the  leadership  and  the  masses  l(X)k  to 
provide  the  training  necessary  for  full 
participation  in  the  new  demcK'ratic 
order.  Their  objectives  are  basically  the 
same  as  ours  in  America;  training  in  the 
fundamental  prcKess  of  reading  and 
writing;  preparation  for  citizenship; 
training  for  a  venation;  and  the  incul¬ 
cation  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 

Their  problems  in  realizing  these 
goals  are  much  as  ours,  only  greater. 
There  are  insufficient  buildings  and 
equipment,  a  lack  of  well  trained  teach¬ 
ers,  and  insufficient  funds  for  both. 
There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  both 
teachers  and  lay  people  to  think  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  terms  of  the  gcxxl  old  days  and 
to  he  fearful  of  anything  new. 

During  the  year  1952-53,  the  writer 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Turkish 
Ministry  of  Education  under  the  Eul- 
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bri)(ht  program.  His  specific  responsi¬ 
bility  was  to  help  develop  a  plan  for 
guidance  services  in  the  public  schools. 
With  the  help  of  some  key  pc*ople  in 
the  Ministry,  plans  were  developed  in 
six  communities,  for  some  limited  guid¬ 
ance  services.  I.(Kal  guidance  commit¬ 
tees  were  organized  to  function  as  policy 
making  and  program  planning  groups. 
Out  of  the  work  of  the -different  groups 
came  recommendations  for  a  program 
for  each  of  the  communities,  which 
might  in  a  sense  serve  as  a  blueprint  for 
a  nation  wide  program.  After  these 
plans  were  accepted  by  the  Ministry  a 
training  program  was  carried  out  for 
those  people  who  would  seek  to  further 
develop  the  ideas  for  the  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  which  had  been  projected. 

As  one  works  and  lives  intimately 
with  a  group  of  people  he  becomes  deep¬ 
ly  conscious  of  their  needs  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  The  Turks  are  justly  proud  of 
their  nation  and  its  great  history.  To 
it  thev  are  intensely  loval.  Hut  they 
realize  that  if  the  new  Turkey  is  to 
accomplish  its  destiny  it  must  seek  to 
rise  to  new  economic,  stK'ial,  and  moral 
levels.  Thev  see  the  need  of  increasing 
prinluction  and  improving  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  They  recognize  that  they 
must  work  more  closely  with  those  na¬ 


tions  of  the  world  who  seek  to  make 
a  world  free  from  fear  and  hatreil. 
They  knr)w  that  basic  to  all  progress 
is  the  morality  of  the  people. 

So  as  we  worked  together  as  fellow 
educators  we  t(V)k  time  to  discuss  the 
ideological  implications  of  what  we  were 
doing  and  to  try  to  relate  what  we  were 
doing  to  the  great  problems  and  ideals 
of  the  |x'ople  and  nations  whom  we 
served. 

The  Spirit  of  I  eadership 

Turkey  will  move  ahead  and  become 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  free 
worltl.  TiMlay,  the  nations  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Mast  are  hniking  toward  this  nation, 
which  they  once  feared  and  distrusted, 
with  new  confidence  and  ho|)e.  The 
leadership  in  Turkey  has  a  real  sense  of 
responsibility,  not  only  toward  its  own 
people,  hut  toward  its  neighbors  and 
friends  around  the  world.  They  recog¬ 
nize  that  Turkey  must  continue  to  ma¬ 
ture  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people  to  the 
end  that  it  will  achieve  the  goals  of 
a  great  dernwracy. 

The  Turkish  National  Anthem  trans¬ 
lated  shows  the  great  spirit  of  a  great 
people.  It  is  hereby  presented  as  a 
closing  thought. 


Fear  not,  for  bright  is  the  dawn 
I.ike  inextinguishable  fire. 

Flutters  our  banner 

And  sheds  its  crimvm  glow  o’er  every  smoking  hearth 
of  this  beloved  land. 

Thine  is  the  shining  star;  thou  land  of  my  birth. 

Oh,  that  star  belongs  to  me  and  thee,  alone. 


To  thee  I  offer  my  life 

Frown  not,  inconstant  crescent  moon. 

On  our  brave  nation 

Bestow  thy  sn^ile  and  curb  thy  wrath,  for  with  our  hhxxl 
Freedom  is  thine  by  right,  thou  land  of  my  birth, 

For  thou  are  a  land  that  worships  Liberty. 
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Four  decades  of  war  and  the  con* 
secjucnt  political  and  social  up* 
heaval  have  left  deep  scars  on  Ger¬ 
man  education.  The  brave  Weimar 
Republic  with  its  hopes  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  system  of  education 
grounded  in  equality  of  opportunity  and 
dedicated  to  the  development  of  a 
democratically-oriented  youth  had  its 
hopes  blighted  and  its  achievements  per¬ 
verted  by  Hitler’s  use  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  gigantic  assembly  line  for  the 
production  of  patriotic  robots.  Tbe 
Nazi  downfall  and  its  aftermath  of 
demoralization  brought  with  it  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  occupation  and  control  by 
four  foreign  powers  of  unequal  degrees 
of  benevolence  and  varying  ideas  of 
what  should  constitute  a  desirable  Ger¬ 
man  educational  system.  1956,  the 
second  year  of  the  West  German  Fed¬ 
eral  Republic’s  independence,  and  tbe 
tenth  since  the  NazJ  downfall,  finds 
a  divided  land  and  people,  yearning  to 
be  reunited,  with  both  freed  West  and 
still  enslaved  East  sharing  in  large  de¬ 
gree  the  nightmarish  foreboding  of  an¬ 
other  war  in  which  the  giants  of  East 
and  West  will  meet  on  German  soil  and 
put  to  end  another  brief,  and  perhaps 
final,  chapter  of  German  history. 

The  East  and  West 
Democratic  education  is  the  very  an¬ 


tithesis  of  strife,  and  needs  peace  and 
a  reasonable  expectancy  of  a  prolonged 
period  of  social,  economic,  and  psycho¬ 
logical  security  in  order  to  grow.  Ger¬ 
man  eilucation  hasn’t  had  such  a  period 
in  sufficient  length  fur  more  than  forty 
years  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
it  is  on  the  threshold  of  one  now.  One 
of  the  results  has  been  a  clinging  to 
conservatism  and  a  stubborn  resistance 
to  change  from  patterns  of  traditional¬ 
ism  set  in  another  pre-World  Wars  Age, 
more  secure  in  retrospect  than  the  un¬ 
easy  present.  Another  accompanying 
result  has  been  a  conspicuous  dearth  of 
dynamic  leadership  in  the  decades  after 
the  Weimar  Republic  that  has  made 
German  education  lose  stature  in  com¬ 
parison  with  many  of  its  neighbors, 
notably  Britain  and  Sweden.  And 
finally,  since  Germany  is  now  divided 
into  the  two  distinct  political  entities  of 
West  Germany  (the  German  Federal 
Government)  and  Fast  Germany  (the 
Cierman  Peoples  Republic),  and  since 
the  West  German  Federal  Government 
is  composed  of  nine  States  each  with 
educational  autonomy  and  some  with 
varying  cultural  traditions,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  one  German  system  of 
education  with  a  common  philosophy 
and  organization.  Fast  and  West  Ger¬ 
many,  for  all  the  yearning  for  reunion 
on  both  sides,  are  drifting  farther  and 
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farther  apart  in  many  things,  including 
education.  The  Communist -dominated 
East,  in  keeping  with  the  totalitarian 
scheme  of  things,  is  attempting  to  mold 
the  schools  into  instruments  of  indoc¬ 
trination,  and  tragically  enough  from 
the  viewpoint  of  democratic  education 
seems  to  be  much  more  conscious  of  the 
role  of  the  school  in  molding  the  type 
of  citizen  it  seeks,  than  does  the  West. 
Totalitarian  education  has  the  virtue  of 
simplicity  and  the  direct  approach.  Its 
aim  is  conformity,  its  method  discipline, 
its  approach  emotional  and  essentiallv 
irrational.  To  he  successful,  its  control 
must  be  'rentrali/.ed,  its  structure  hier¬ 
archical,  its  coverage  universal,  and  its 
finances  generous.  Its  conception  of 
the  ideal  individual  is  largely  uncompli¬ 
cated  by  concern  for  the  development  of 
individuality,  reason,  and  ethical  power. 
The  decade  of  Na/i  education  in  Ger¬ 
many  remains  the  best  prototype  of  this 
kind  of  education,  and  the  memory  of 
its  excesses,  while  an  effective  deterrent 
against  the  recreation  of  its  spirit  and 
organization  in  the  German  states  of  the 
West,  is  also  acting  as  a  deterrent 
against  any  further  deviation  from  the 
restored  pre- Hitler  traditional  patterns. 
Having  experienced  changes  in  educa¬ 
tion  so  drastic  and  pathological  as  those 
of  the  Nazis,  the  West  German  seems 
to  have  found  refuge  in  a  resistance 
against  change  itself,  especially  insofar 
as  it  threatens  the  traditions  which  he 
attempted  to  restore. 

F.uropean  Traditions 

Many  of  these  traditions  are  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  German  culture,  they  are 
rather  characteristically  European,  and 
apply  as  well  to  Western  Germany’s 
neighbors,  notahiv  the  neighboring 
countries  of  Scandinavia,  France,  and 


even  to  Britain.  Probably  the  must  im¬ 
portant  of  these  traditions  embodies  the 
primary  conception  of  education  as  the 
discovery  and  development  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  elite.  The  pnK-ess  of  education 
is  conceived  as  an  ever-narrowing  selec¬ 
tion  process  in  which  the  separation  of 
a  small  number  of  the  intellectually 
promising  from  the  mass  is  made  early 
—  usually  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven, 
and  the  education  of  this  future  elite 
is  carried  on  in  ever  constricting  num¬ 
bers  completely  separate  from  the  mass 
left  behind.  A  certain  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  is  assured  by  requiring  attend¬ 
ance  of  all  children  for  the  hrst  four 
years  of  the  elementary  school.  ('I’he 
movement  to  increase  the  years  of  com¬ 
mon  sch(K>Iing  to  six,  in  spite  of  the 
hacking  of  the  labor  unions  and  the 
Social  I>em(K'ratic  party  is  losing  rather 
than  gaining  ground.)  A  small  num¬ 
ber  of  the  most  scholarly-inclined  ten 
and  eleven-year  olds  are  given  the  o|>- 
portunity  to  enroll  in  secondary  schools, 
where  they  will  pursue  studies  ultimate¬ 
ly  qualifying  them  for  the  State  exami¬ 
nation  and  certificate  (the  Ahitur')  and 
for  further  studies  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning  leading  to  the  profes¬ 
sions.  'Ilie  majority  left  behind,  about 
80%  of  the  ten-eleven-year  old  popula¬ 
tion,  remains  in  the  elementary  school 
(the  Volksschule'),  there  to  remain  until 
the  age  of  fourteen  (the  limit  of  com¬ 
pulsory  schooling),  and  thence  into  the 
vocations,  often  in  a  system  of  appren¬ 
ticeship  coupled  with  part-time  voca¬ 
tional  sch(K>I  (Herufsuhule),  or  occa¬ 
sionally  into  full-time  vcxational  schrKil. 
The  fact  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  pattern  —  (the  junior  secondary 
school  (Mittelschule),  and  the  secondary 
school  beginning  at  the  age  of  twelve 
rather  than  ten  (Aufbauschule),  for  ex- 
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aiiiple,)does  not  alter  the  essential  char- 
acteristics  of  an  ilite  system  in  which 
no  more  than  10-15%  of  the  total 
population  is  expected  to  receive  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school  education,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  strict  separation  of  sch<iol 
(Mipulations  into  mass  and  class  after  the 
fourth  year  of  schooling.  'I'he  second¬ 
ary  sch(K)l  is  in  itself  an  example  of 
high  sc'Icxtivity — only  a  small  number 
of  entering  ten-year  olds  ever  graduate 
(10-25%),  with  the  pnKess  of  elim¬ 
ination  prcMceding  at  annual  intervals 
after  the  second  year.  The  curricula 
of  parrallel  age  groups  (10-14)  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schcxils  show 
clearly  the  differing  purp<»ses  of  the  two 
school  ty|x*s,  with  the  former  empha- 
si/.ing  the  common  branches  of  literaev, 
national  history  and  literature,  and  the 
latter  emphasizing  in  addition  the  disci¬ 
plines  of  classical  languages,  modern 
foreign  languages,  sciences,  and  mathe¬ 
matics.  The  road  to  the  professions,  to 
higher  education,  is  open  only  to  gradu¬ 
ate's  of  the  secondary  school,  and  the 
determination  of  whether  a  youngster 
is  to  have  the  chance  to  try  is  made  con¬ 
siderably  before  adolescence,  and  if  the 
decision  is  negative,  the  system  gives 
him  little  or  no  opportunity  to  try  again 
at  a  later  stage  of  maturity.  This  strict 
separation  of  class  and  mass  in  school 
is  not  a  phenomenon  confined  to  educa¬ 
tion,  rather  it  is  a  reflection,  indeed  an 
instrument,  of  a  F.uropean  cultural  and 
social  pattern  with  a  long  heritage 
which  has  maintained  itself  well  despite 
the  emergence  of  the  common  man  as 
a  self-determining  political  force. 

Teacher  Status 

Symptomatic  of  this  pattern  is  the 
contrasting  status  of  elementary  and 
seexmdary  school  teachers.  The  second- 
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ary  schof)l  teacher,  in  common  with 
other  professionals  with  university  train¬ 
ing,  has  a  title  by  which  he  (and  his 
wife)  is  addressed  everywhere,  even  in 
casual  conversation.  A  Herr  Schmidt 
who  is  Studienrat  (the  lowest  rank  in 
the  German  secondary  school)  is  ad¬ 
dressed  as  Herr  Studienrat  (and  his 
wife  as  Frau  Studie matin')  and  as  he 
goes  up  the  ladder  of  promotion  — 
Oher studienrat,  Studiendirektor,  Oher- 
studiendirektor,  etc.  —  his  prestige  with 
each  new  title  mounts,  n()t  just  in  pro¬ 
fessional  circles,  but  in  the  everyday 
community  as  well.  The  elementary 
schrK>l  teacher,  however,  though  stKrial- 
ly  a  cut  above  the  majority  which  has 
not  enjoyed  a  secondary  education, 
functions  a  g(K)d  deal  below  the  position 
of  his  secondary  school  counterpart.  He 
mav  he  Herr  l.ehrer  ( teacher)  to  his 
pupils,  hut  in  the  community  he  is 
called  bv  name,  and  usuallv  not  hy  title. 
He  usuallv  did  not  attend  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  requirement  for  his  counterpart 
in  the  secondarv  sch(K)l,  hut  passed  his 
state  examination  after  graduating  from 
a  two-  or  three-vear  post-secondary 
teacher-training  academy  (Pada^ofiisch- 
cs  Institut).  His  salary  at  its  maximum 
will  reach  approximately  the  point 
where  the  secondary  school  teacher’s 
began.  All  in  all,  he,  like  his  pupils, 
is  of  a  distinctly  lower  order  than  his 
brothers  in  the  secondary  school,  and 
his  training  and  his  position  haye  quali¬ 
fied  him  for  a  pre-determ ined  stratum 
in  the  community,  the  seeds  of  which 
were  planted  at  an  early  age. 

Some  German  educational  reformers 
haye  tried  without  much  success  to 
modify  the  duality  of  the  German 
system.  During  the  relatiyelv  dynamic 
period  of  the  Weimar  Republic,  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  create  comprehen- 
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sive  secondary  sch(X)Is  which,  while 
maintaining  internal  selectivity  in  terms 
of  differences  in  curricula,  were  de¬ 
signed  for  all  youth  of  the  adolescent 
age  group,  (the  l-.inhcitssvhule').  The 
idea  is  heard  from  time  to  time  in 
nxxlern  West  Germany,  but  little  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  that  direction. 
Significantly  enough,  the  attainment  of 
this  ideal  of  the  universal  secondary 
schcM)l  was  one  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  American  educational  authorities 
in  the  American  sectors  of  Germany 
during  the  (Kcupation.  It  must  he  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  rejection  of  this  ideal 
by  the  German  authorities  was  virtually 
complete.  One  exception  is  the  recent 
founding  (1954)  with  American  help 
of  the  first  comprehensive  schcxil  in  Ger¬ 
many  in  the  State  of  Hessen.  This 
SchuUlorf  /lergfrasst’,  revolutionary  in 
conception,  emfxKlies  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
mon  campus  for  a  six-year  elementary 
sch(X)l,  a  secondary  schex)!  (not  parallel 
to  hut  following  the  elementary  sch(X)l), 
and  a  vcxational  schcxil,  with  a  joint 
administration  for  all  the  schcxils,  and 
a  joint  faculty  organization.  Whether 
this  venture  will  point  the  way  to  simi¬ 
lar  reform  elsewhere  remains  to  be  seen; 
at  present,  it  is  the  outstanding  excep¬ 
tion  to  a  solidly  entrenched  pattern. 

Vilmatioual  Policy 

Another  feature  characteristically  Fu- 
ropean  in  the  German  schcxil  system  is 
the  inclusion  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  curricula  of  svstematic  study  of 
religion,  and  cif  the  use,  especially  in 
elementary  schcxils,  of  regular  devotion¬ 
al  exercises  marking  the  opening  and 
closing  of  each  pericxl  of  instruction 
during  the  schcxil  day.  Where  qualified 
lay  teachers  are  not  available,  the  neigh¬ 
boring  priest  or  minister  imparts  reli¬ 


gious  instruction.  In  areas  of  homo¬ 
geneity  of  |xipulaticin  few  conflicts  re¬ 
sult;  in  areas  where  both  Protestant  and 
Catholic  faiths  have  sufficient  strength 
of  numbers  there  is  usually  separate 
religious  instruction  for  students  of  the 
two  faiths.  Children  not  fitting  into 
available  types  of  religious  instruction 
may  by  law  seek  to  fx*  excused  from  this 
curricular  requirement,  but  rarely  do  so, 
so  strongly  a  part  of  accepted  tradition 
is  religious  instruction.  Serious  con¬ 
flicts  have  arisen,  however,  in  such 
states  as  Hheinland-Palatinate  and  Ba¬ 
varia,  where  Homan  C'atholicism  is  the 
faith  of  the  majority,  and  where  the 
movement  to  establish  sc'parate  public 
schcxils  for  ('athcilics  and  for  Protestants 
is  on  the  ascendency.  This  movement 
toward  parcx  hiali/ation  of  public  schcxils 
in  certain  areas  is  a  new  phenomenon 
in  20th  Century  (ierman  education  and 
is  attributable  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
ascendenev  of  cultural  traditionalism 
and  on  the  other  to  the  establishment 
of  state  rather  than  national  control, 
which  allows  for  greater  variation  of 
educational  pattern  than  was  possible 
previously  in  the  decades  since  the  first 
World  War. 

West  (iermanv  is  a  I'ederal  Hepuhlic 
in  which  the  |xiwer  of  the  national 
parliament  is  counterbalanced  and  in  the 
case  of  education  overbalanced  by  the 
parliaments  of  the  States.  In  each  state, 
the  educational  system  is  headed  bv  a 
minister  whose  tenure  is  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  partv  in  power.  Partisan  |xilitics 
are  very  much  a  part  of  (ierman  educa¬ 
tion,  with  educational  issues  very  much 
evident  in  the  planks  of  political  parties 
at  election  time.  At  an  election  recent- 
Iv  in  a  major  city,  one  of  the  political 
issues  was  the  question  of  retaining  the 
six-year  common  elementary  schcxil  vs. 
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restoring  the  traditional  four-year  com¬ 
mon  elementary  school.  The  parties  of 
the  conservative  coalition  won  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  restore  the  four-year  plan. 
Thus  it  happened  that  a  question  of 
educational  polic7  got  itself  mixed  up 
with  questions  of  Adenauer’s  foreign 
policy  (the  dominant  issue  in  the  elec¬ 
tion).  This  real  possibility  of  questions 
of  educational  policy  being  determined 
not  as  of  and  by  themselves,  hut  as 
riders  attached  to  issues  politically  domi¬ 
nant  at  the  time  but  essentially  extran¬ 
eous  to  education,  is  a  real  possibility 
in  the  West  Cierman  scheme  of  things. 
Such  professionals  as  schiKil  administra¬ 
tors,  superintendents,  principals,  may 
carry  a  political  label  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  are  often  referred  to  in  the 
public  press  much  the  way  our  Senators 
are  referred  to  in  our  press:  Studiendi- 
rcktor  (Superintendent)  Schmidt,  C.I). 
(Christian  Democrat).  One  can  say  that 
partisan  political  control  is  easily  possible 
in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  present  West  German  scheme, 
and  may  lead  to  greater  problems  in  the 
days  ahead.  Certainly  there  is  much 
greater  chance  of  political  control  inhib¬ 
iting  professional  control  than  is  possible 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Britain. 
Since  the  political  balance  wheel  in 
West  Germany  at  present  favors  the 
parties  of  the  conservative  coalition, 
traditional,  conservative  policies  pervade 
education,  and  movements  for  change, 
even  when  grounded  on  current  profes¬ 
sional  research  and  opinion,  find  little 
fertile  ground.  An  outstanding  con¬ 
trast  is  Britain,  where  a  program  of  far- 
reaching  reform  was  initiated  in  the 
Education  Act  of  1944  by  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  forces  from  all  sides  of  the  Par¬ 
liament,  and  put  into  effect  by  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  ministries  alternately  Labour 
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and  Conservative,  without  regard  to  par¬ 
tisan  politics. 

Changes  in  Control 

Even  though  the  national  control  over 
education  of  the  Reich  ministry  under 
Hitler  has  been  replaced  by  control  vest¬ 
ed  in  the  state  ministries,  the  spirit  of 
centralization  persists.  Each  state  min¬ 
istry  is  the  controlling  power  over  essen¬ 
tially  all  phases  of  the  school  system, — 
the  training,  appointment,  and  transfer 
of  teachers,  the  syllabi  and  textbooks,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  weekly  hours  for 
each  subject.  The  large  degree  of  local 
control  so  cherished  by  both  Britain  and 
the  United  States  is  foreign  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  system.  There  is  little  chance  for 
individual  schools,  or  even  local  school 
systems  to  initiate  changes  or  to  engage 
in  experimental  variations  from  pattern. 
In  fact,  the  built-in  chain  of  command 
from  the  ministry  through  the  compli¬ 
cated  hierarchy  of  superintendents  and 
principals  to  the  teachers  is  a  one-way 
affair  with  little  chance  for  autonomy  at 
each  level  beyond  the  limits  of  the  direc¬ 
tive  received  from  the  level  immediately 
above.  Nor  is  initiative  or  suggestion 
for  change  from  bc*low  encouraged.  TTie 
traditional  hierarchical  system  and  the 
ingrained  respect  for  title  and  position 
make  any  departure  from  the  spirit  of 
central  control  extremely  difficult.  It  is 
an  unusual  Schulrat  (superintendent  of 
an  elementary  school  district)  who  will 
make  suggestions  to  a  Ministerialrat  (a 
professional  member  of  the  ministry), 
to  say  nothing  of  voicing  criticism  of 
ministry  policies;  nor  will  heads  of 
schools  under  his  jurisdiction  easily  de¬ 
part  from  the  expected  pattern  of  acqui¬ 
escence  upward  and  directives  down¬ 
ward. 

In  a  nation  with  as  little  practice  in 
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the  art  of  political  and  social  democrac7 
as  Germany,  one  would  expect  that  its 
leaders,  if  truly  committed  to  the  ideal, 
would  seek  to  make  use  of  every  means 
of  universal  education  at  their  com* 
mand.  And  what  better  instrument 
than  a  universal  school  system  conceiv¬ 
ed  as  an  all-embracin;;,  living  exemplar 
of  the  democratic  virtues  and  aspira¬ 
tions,  in  which  all  the  youth  can  grow 
into  productive,  contributing  citizen¬ 
ship?  Hitler  distorted  the  school  most 
effectively  into  an  instrument  for  the 
production  of  Nazi  leaders  and  of 
obedient  followers.  Is  German  democ¬ 
racy  embarking  on  the  admittedly  much 
more  difficult  task  of  building  a  school 
for  democratic  living?  There  arc  symp¬ 
toms  here  and  there  of  an  effort  in  this 
direction.  Citizenship  study  (Gemein- 
schaftskunde)  as  a  major  curricular  area 
has  been  introduced  widely  in  the 
elementary  schools.  There  is  some 
evidence  of  mmlification  of  the  tra¬ 
ditionally  disciplinary  atniQsphere  in 
the  German  schoolroom,  with  quite 
widespread  introduction  of  techniques 
of  pupil  participation  (rather  than  re- 
gurgitative  recitation)  in  teaching  meth¬ 
ods.  Corporal  punishment,  so  proudly 
and  self-righteously  administered  as  a 
means  of  hardening  character  in  the 
Nazi  school  is  now  universallv  outlawed. 
There  are  signs  that  the  gap  between 
teacher  and  student  is  tending  to  dis¬ 
solve  into  a  relationship  based  more  on 
mutual  respect  and  fellowship,  rather 


than  on  physical  and  moral  power.  The 
author  spent  some  weeks  at  a  teachers 
college  (Pddago^isches  Institut)  in  Jug- 
enheim,  Hessen  in  1954,  where  elected 
representatives  of  the  student  bcxly  met 
regularly  with  the  faculty  council  with 
the  privilege  of  both  voice  and  vote  in 
all  deliberations! 

Parent-teachers  organizations  (F.ltcrn- 
heir  at)  are  being  formed  in  many  com¬ 
munities  to  encourage  lay  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  system  and  the  school  atmosphere 
(especially  in  the  secondary  schools, 
which  are  expected  to  produce  the 
“leaders")  are  still  largely  of  another 
age,  extremely  selective,  and  more  and 
more  rigidly  subject-matter  centered  the 
higher  the  ladder  of  the  Hite  is  mount¬ 
ed.  One  has  the  impression  of  passive 
subservience  to  traditions  which  have 
not  been  integrated  with  the  needs  of 
a  new  and  fast  developing  age.  One 
hears  of  the  spirit  of  industrial  recovery, 
of  economic  growth,  of  great  technologi¬ 
cal  advances,  of  German  goixls  recap¬ 
turing  segments  of  the  World  market. 
In  industry,  in  commerce,  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  new  vitality.  But  not, 
tragically  enough  where  it  should  count 
most,  —  in  education.  Life  is  passing 
much  of  West  German  education  by. 
It  can  truly  be  said  that  the  Germany 
of  today  is  a  fine  example  of  a  nine¬ 
teenth  century  education  seeking  to 
make  do  in  the  twentieth. 


- Editor’s  Note^ - 

We  regret  that  space  did  not  allow'  us  to  include  in  this  issue  the 
following  articles  written  especially  for  us:  New  Trends  in  Arab  F.du- 
cation,  Philippine  liducators  Shtw  the  Way,  Recent  Devehpments  in 
Haitian  Education,  Korea  and  Education,  Experiences  with  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Peru.  We  hope  to  find  room  for  these  in  forthcoming  num¬ 
bers  of  EDUCATION. 
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International  Yearbook  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Paris,  Uncsco;  Genova,  Intomatiunal 
Bureau  of  Education,  1954.  Swiss  francs 
10 

This  sixtoonlh  yearbtaik  of  Comparative 
education  is  a  joint  publication  of  Unosco 
and  the  International  Bureau  of  Education. 
I'he  major  portion  of  this  volume  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  education  in  sixty-three  coun¬ 
tries.  I'or  each  of  these  countries  notes  are 
presented  on  administration,  organization, 
curricula,  methods,  staff  and  auxiliary  activi¬ 
ties.  A  sixty  page  section  is  devoted  to  edu¬ 
cational  pr<igress  in  1953-54  and  is  organized 
under;  administration,  compulMiry  and  free 
education,  primary  education,  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  vocational  (ducation,  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  teaching  staff.  A  review  of  this 
material  indicates  that  many  of  our  (United 
States)  problems  in  education  such  as:  the 
teacher  shortage,  the  need  for  school  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  concern  for  improving  programs 
in  teacher  education  are  not  unique  to  us  in 
the  Uniteel  States  but  are  of  world  wide  con¬ 
cern.  This  l>(W)k  should  be  of  special  appeal 
to  both  professors  and  students  in  the  areas 
of  international  and  comparative  education 
as  well  as  educators  in  general.  The  data 
pri'se-nted  should  assist  the*  reader  to  sch.'  his 
own  K-hcN>l  syste-m  in  a  be*tter  perspective  and 
also  stimulate  him  In  his  concern  for  uni- 
ve-rsal  education. — Jerome  Leavitt 

The  Dimininiieu  Mind.  By  Mortime-r 
Smith.  Ghicago.  Henry  RegniTy  Co.  1954. 
$2.75 

As  a  parent  of  four  children  and  as  a 
tch(M)l  IxMird  membe-r,  the  author  of  this  book 
has  long  been  interested  in  public  education. 
In  his  earlicT  volume.  And  Madly  Teach,  he 
made  a  study  of  public  schools  in  which  he 
analy/e-s  the  philosophy  and  doctrine's  of 
meidern  cducatiein.  This  bexik  is  still  widely 
n-ad  and  used.  In  the  present  volume  the 
autheir  endeavors  with  well  chetsen  documents 


to  support  his  thesis  that  learning,  in  the  tra- 
ditiemal  sense  of  disciplined  knowledge,  is 
rapidly  declining  in  our  public  schexds.  This 
he  considers  the  result  of  deliberate,  but  well 
intentioned,  planning  on  the  part  eif  those 
responsible  for  se-tting  the  direx'tion  of  public- 
education.  He  believes  that  schexils  can  be 
re-scued  from  their  present  plight  only  by  le'ss- 
e-ning  the  now  rigid  control  of  the  profession¬ 
al  educators.  Using  ({notations  from  profi's- 
sional  educators  and  citing  actual  schexil  pro¬ 
grams  across  the  country,  he  shows  that 
much  of  what  is  going  on  is  only  a  travesty 
of  education.  I'hough  marked  by  wry  humor, 
this  volume  is  essentially  a  serious  indictment 
of  public  education  as  well  as  a  plea  for  the 
restoration  of  genuine  educational  values. — 
S.  M.  Amatora.  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

American  EceiNeiMic  Devei-opment. 
By  Merman  E.  Krexiss.  N.  Y.  Prentice-Hall. 
1955.  $6.00 

Tills  text  in  American  economic  history 
utilizes  a  topical  approach.  It  give's  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  historical  background  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  broad  trends  in  economic  life 
which  the  chremological  apptoach  often  fails 
to  do.  The  volume  is  divided  into  fifteen 
basic  chapters  and  the'se-  are'  written  in  a 
clear  and  succinct  fashion.  Especial  e>mpha- 
sc's  are  put  upein  the  factors  of  prexluctiein, 
the  American  level  of  living,  and  the  future 
of  American  e-conomy. — W.  P.  S. 

Motivation  ItFaFARCii.  By  George  H. 
Smith.  Ne'w  York.  McGraw-Hill  Co.  1954. 
$5.00 

This  care'fully  planned  and  well  develeiped 
volume  gives  an  up-todate  review  etf  the  ex¬ 
panding  field  of  motivation  resc'arch,  using 
the  newest  research  techniqui's,  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  approach  to  the  subtler  aspects  of  hu¬ 
man  motivation.  Readers  interested  in  ad- 
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vcrtisinK  and  marki-ting  will  find  it  cspctrially 
helpful,  at  also  will  resrarcheTS  concerned 
with  studies  in  prejudice,  studies  in  local  or 
national  tensions,  public  relations,  leadership, 
etc.  It  shows  how  to  analyze  and  to  explore 
the  lest  obvious  motives,  attitudes,  and  as¬ 
sumptions  that  underlie  behavior. — S.  M. 
Amatora.  St.  Francis  Coll.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Passionate  Pilgrim;  The  Life  of 
Vincent  Van  Gogh.  By  Lawrence  and 
F.lisabeth  Hanson.  N.  Y.  Kandom  House. 
1955.  $5.00 

In  Sable  Satane,  Lawrence  and  F.lisab<‘th 
Hanson  told  the  story  of  Paul  Gauguin.  Now 
they  have  turned  their  talents  to  another 
painter.  This  time  it  is  Vincent  Van  Gogh. 
With  their  customary  zeal  and  research  tech- 
niejues  they  have  amasse-d  a  body  of  data  and 
from  thc'se  data  they  have  created  a  living 
Van  Gogh  with  all  his  weaknesse-s  and  dis¬ 
turbances  and  with  all  his  vibrant  talents. 
The  sad  story  of  this  restless  genius  is  told 
against  a  background  involving  family  prob¬ 
lems,  religious  certainties  and  uncertainties, 
and  the  world  of  art. — W.  P.  S. 

Saint  Dunstan  of  Canterbury.  By 
Ideanor  Shipley  Duckett.  I.ondon.  Collins. 
1955.  21/—. 

Lleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  trained  in  the 
craft  of  the  scholar,  knows  how  to  write  and 
she  has  always  possessed  the  power  of  making 
the  people  of  the  ancient  world  of  shadows 
men  and  women  of  flesh  and  blond.  In  this 
excellent  work  the  career  of  Saint  Dunstan 
of  Canterbury  is  traced  and  his  impact  on 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  culture 
of  his  age  are  evaluated.  In  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Dunstan  was  a  most  important  figure  in 
both  Church  and  State,  and  a  trusted  coun¬ 
selor  and  supporter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings. 
It  was  Dunstan,  incidentally,  who  drew  up 
the  first  Flnglish  Oironation  Order  whose 
ritual  has  been  used  down  to  these  days  of 
F.lizabeth  the  Second. — W.  P.  S. 


Little  Minister.  But  Barrie  has  remained 
a  rather  enigmatical  figure  in  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  literature  and,  like  a  good  Scot,  he  was 
most  reticent.  Strong  light  is  now  thrown 
from  a  new  direction  on  this  genius  by 
Cynthia  As<iuith,  the  lady  who  served  as  his 
secretary  for  the  last  twenty  years  <if  his  life. 
Lady  Cynthia  writes  objectively  and  her  por¬ 
trait  is  no  overdrawn  one  —  she  is  careful 
with  her  facts  and  with  her  interpretations. 

W.  P.  S. 
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tha  world  rood  ortd  an|oy  this 
intorrtotionol  nawspopar,  pub- 
lishad  doily  In  Boston.  World- 
fomout  for  consiructiva  naws 
storiai  ond  panatrotirtg  aditoriols. 
Spaciol  faoturas  for  tha  wholo 
fomily. 


Tha  ChrMton  Sctonca  Monitor 
Ona  Norway  St.,  goolon  IS,  Mom. 

Sand  your  nawspopar  (or  tha  tima 
chackad.  fncloaad  (ind  my  chack  or 
mortay  ordar. 

I  yaor  $l<  □  6  me^t^,t  SS  □ 

I  morttha  $4  Q 


Portrait  of  Barrie.  By  Cynthia  As¬ 
quith.  N.  Y.  Dutton.  1955.  $3.50 

Sir  James  Barrie  is  known  to  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  as  the  creator  of  Peter  Pan  and  The 


CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reriewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 

Tc«ch*f,  Eui  Mcsdow,  N.  Public  Schools 


The  Rainbow  Booh  of  Amebican  His- 
TOBT.  By  Earl  Schcnck  Mien.  Illustrated 
by  James  Daugherty.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
World  Publishing  Company.  195S.  $4.9S 

This  volume  should  provide  rich  collateral 
reading  in  American  history  for  young  people 
ten  years  of  age  and  up.  The  whole  glowing 
epic  of  America  from  Viking  days  to  the 
atomic  age  is  presented  in  carefully  and 
vividly  written  chapten.  Here  are  the  expe¬ 
ditions  of  discovery,  the  ventures  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  the  occupation  of  the  continent,  the 
wan  and  their  battles,  and  all  the  unparal¬ 
leled  tales  of  courage  and  progress.  Here  are 
the  exploren,  uie  settlers,  the  trappers,  the 
soldien,  the  statesmen,  the  scientists,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  who  shaped  the  United 
Sutes. 


The  House  of  Peace.  By  Louisa  A. 
Dyer.  Illustrated  by  Larry  Toschik.  N.  Y. 
Ixmgmans.  1956.  $3.00 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Indians  living  along 
the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  valleys  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  title  is 
taken  from  "The  House  of  Peace",  the  name 
given  hy  the  Mohawk  Indians  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  where  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
Irwjuois  and  the  colonists  was  signed  in  July, 
1754.  The  episodes  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  are  vividly  told  by  Miss 
Dyer  in  an  account  that  will  thrill  teen-agers. 

A  Deer  in  the  Family.  By  John  Hart¬ 
mann.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955.  $2.50 

This  is  a  delightful  story  of  a  Danish 
family  that  adopted  a  newborn  roe  fawn 
abandoned  by  its  mothiT.  How  the  little 
Bambi  grew,  how  she  adjusted  to  life  in  the 
ccrflage  and  life  in  the  forest,  and  how  she 
later  brought  her  offspring  to  her  cottage 
home  makes  a  very  enchanting  story. 


The  Young  Traveller  in  Portugal. 
By  Honore  Wyatt.  The  Young  Traveller 
IN  THE  West  Indies.  By  Lucille  Iremon- 
ger.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955.  $3.00 

per  Volume 

The  Young  Traveller  Series  is  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  publication  of  these  two  vol¬ 
umes.  In  one,  the  young  travellers  visit  Por¬ 
tugal,  while  in  the  other  they  visit  the  West 
Indies.  The  volumes  furnish  teachers  and 
pupils  with  readable  and  informative  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  countries,  including  maps  and 
fine  photographs.  The  series  do  much  to 
eradicate  prejudices  and  stereotyped  thinking, 
as  well  as  to  add  to  the  individual’s  factual 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  customs. 

Julio.  By  Loretta  Marie  Tyman.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Jean  Chariot.  N.  Y.  Abelard- 
Schuman.  1955.  $2.50 

IJttle  Julio  lived  with  his  parents  on  an 
island  in  one  of  Mexico’s  lakes.  Every  week 
his  father  took  fish  and  vegetables  across  the 
lake  to  a  market  in  the  big  city.  All  the  little 
boys,  Julio  included,  longed  to  visit  the  big 
city.  How  Julio  made  the  trip,  what  he  saw 
and  did  in  the  city,  how  he  got  stranded 
there,  and  how  he  returned  in  triumph,  are 
facets  of  a  story  that  will  delight  young  read¬ 
ers. 

Let’s  Take  a  Trip  to  a  Skyscrafer. 
By  Sarah  R.  Riedman.  N.  Y.  Abelard- 
Schuman.  1955.  $2.50 

Young  readers  will  learn  how  and  why 
skyscrapiTs  came  to  be  in  this  very  informa¬ 
tive  book.  'The  author  discusses  some  of  the 
world's  famous  skyscrapers  from  the  I^eaning 
Tower  of  Pisa  to  Lever  House  in  New  York 
City.  A  splendid  introduction  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  of  our  tech¬ 
nological  advance. 
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HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 


Tkt  Ifttoa  "Eotk  B«port  fljitom  requires  mare  thinktng  end  less  writiii4  oo  die  pert 
ci  the  student  end  less  reeding  end  correcting  on  the  peit  of  the  teecher.  It  ebo 
profides  e  hendy.  permanent  record  of  eech  student’s  outside  reeding.  Form  A 
for  Noeds  and  Dnnne,  Form  B  for  Essays  end  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Book 
Reriew,  Form  D  for  the  Photofday  Reriew,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.50  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cords  $2.00  per  100. 

0 


letoA-Pelmer  Workbooks  Is  LHeretsrs:  Mecbeth,  Julius  Ceesar,  Ivanhoe,  Treesure 
Island,  A  Tale  ot  Two  Qdes,  SUm  Mamcr,  The  Ledy  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  aO 
over  the  country.  lYy  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Sin^ 
allies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 


fietorkl  literetnre  Xeps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Eech 
map  is  loaded  with  Interesting  information.  En^ish  Literature  Map  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  Literary  Map  of  London,  in  colon  $2.00. 


Workbook  is  Beaio  Bpallfaif .  Hiis  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  reaDy 
eUminating  erron  most  frequently  made  in  basic  qiidling  at  the  Junior  high  tebod 
level.  It  is  also  useful  with  beckward  qiellers  in  hl^icr  grades.  Price  40  cents. 


Tba  Eaton  Litaretara  Taats.  Thirty-eight  popular  titles  used  in  Junior  and  senior 
high  schoob.  Write  for  complete  to  and  sompk  copies.  You’D  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment 


Taeohinf  Dieoritioel  Kerks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  thb  frequently  neglected 
subject  Price  25  cents. 


Bteff  Handbook  for  the  High  fiekool  Vawspapar.  If  you  have  to  supervise  the  pub- 
hcation  of  die  sdiool  paper  you  will  welcome  thb  li^  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  eedi  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
rtma  aad  help  to  produce  e  better  product  Price  35  cenb. 


Kingsley  Ontlinas  fitndiss  in  Litaratirs.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  diesa 
and  diey  ore  still  good  for  those  who  want  to  m^  a  careful  study  of  the  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cenb  each.  Write  for  complete  list  , 


Wrtu  for  *  camfUu  catalog.'* 
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CHILDREN’S  BOOKS 

Reviewed  by  PAUL  ZANKOWICH 

Tcacbcf,  Emi  Mcwiow,  N.  Y.,  Public  School* 

The  Rainbow  Booh  op  Amehican  His-  The  Young  Thaveller  in  Portugal. 


TORY.  By  Earl  Schenck  Mien.  Illustrated 
by  James  Daugherty.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The 
World  Publishing  Company.  19S5.  $4.9S 

This  volume  should  provide  rich  collateral 
reading  in  American  history  for  young  people 
ten  years  of  age  and  up.  The  whole  glowing 
epic  of  America  from  Viking  days  to  the 
atomic  age  is  presented  in  carefully  and 
vividly  written  chapters.  Here  are  the  expe¬ 
ditions  of  discovery,  the  ventures  of  coloniza¬ 
tion,  the  occupation  of  the  continent,  the 
wan  and  their  battles,  and  all  the  unparal¬ 
leled  tales  of  courage  and  progress.  Here  are 
the  exploren,  uie  settlers,  the  trappers,  the 
soldien,  the  statesmen,  the  scientists,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  who  shaped  the  United 
States. 

The  House  of  Peace.  By  Louisa  A. 
Dyer.  Illustrated  by  Larry  Toschik.  N.  Y. 
lz)ngmans.  1956.  $3.00 

This  is  a  story  of  the  Indians  living  along 
the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  valleys  before 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  title  it 
taken  from  "The  House  of  Peace",  the  name 
given  by  the  Mohawk  Indians  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  where  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
Irocjuois  and  the  colonists  was  signed  in  July, 
1754.  The  episodes  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  are  vividly  told  by  Mist 
Dyer  in  an  account  that  will  thrill  teen-agers. 

A  Deer  in  the  Family.  By  John  Hart¬ 
mann.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955.  $2.50 

This  it  a  delightful  story  of  a  Danish 
family  that  adopted  a  newborn  roe  fawn 
abandf>ned  by  its  mother.  How  the  little 
Bambi  grew,  how  the  adjusted  to  life  in  the 
cottage  and  life  in  the  forest,  and  how  the 
later  brought  her  offspring  to  her  cottage 
home  makes  a  very  enchanting  story. 


By  Honore  Wyatt.  The  Young  Traveller 
IN  THE  West  Inoieb.  By  Lucille  Iremon- 
ger.  N.  Y.  E.  P.  Dutton.  1955.  $3.00 

per  Volume 

The  Young  Traveller  Series  it  further  in- 
created  by  the  publication  of  these  two  vol¬ 
umes.  In  one,  the  young  travellers  visit  Por¬ 
tugal,  while  in  the  othiT  they  visit  the  West 
Indin.  The  volumes  furnish  teachers  and 
pupils  with  readable  and  informative  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  countriit,  including  maps  and 
fine  photographs.  The  series  do  much  to 
eradicate  prejudices  and  stereotyped  thinking, 
at  well  at  to  add  to  the  individual’s  factual 
knowledge  of  history,  geography,  and  customs. 

Julio.  By  Loretta  Marie  Tyman.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Jean  Chariot.  N.  Y.  Abelard- 
Schuman.  1955.  $2.50 

IJttle  Julio  lived  with  hit  parents  on  an 
island  in  one  of  Mexico’s  lakes.  Every  week 
hit  father  took  fish  and  vegetables  across  the 
lake  to  a  market  in  the  big  city.  All  the  little 
boys,  Julio  included,  longed  to  visit  the  big 
city.  How  Julio  made  the  trip,  what  he  taw 
and  did  in  the  city,  how  he  got  stranded 
there,  and  how  he  returned  in  triumph,  are 
facets  of  a  story  that  will  delight  young  read¬ 
er*. 

Let’s  Take  a  Trip  to  a  Skyscraper. 
By  Sarah  R.  Riedman.  N,  Y.  Abelard- 
Schuman.  1955.  $2.50 

Young  readers  will  learn  how  and  why 
skyscrapers  came  to  be  in  this  very  informa¬ 
tive  book.  'The  author  discutM**  tome  of  the 
world’s  famous  skyscrapers  from  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pita  to  Lever  Houm‘  in  New  York 
City.  A  splendid  introduction  to  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  of  our  tech¬ 
nological  advance. 


HELPS  FOR  BUSY  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

Tkft  Efttom  Book  Boport  Bpitem  requires  more  thinking  end  less  writing  on  the  pert 
ol  the  student  and  less  reading  and  correcting  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  also 
provides  a  handy,  permanent  record  ot  each  student's  outside  reading.  Form  A 
for  Novels  and  ^ama.  Form  B  for  Essays  and  Short  Stories,  Form  C  for  the  Bode 
Review,  Form  D  for  the  Photoplay  Review,  Form  E  for  Biography,  Form  F  for 
Travel.  Prices:  Forms  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  $1.S0  per  hundred.  Permanent  Record 
Cards  $2.00  per  100. 

laton>Palmsr  Workbooks  in  Litamtors:  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesarflvanhoe,  TVeasure 
Island,  A  Tale  of  Two  Qties,  Silas  Mamer,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Idylls  of  the 
King,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  sold  all 
over  the  country.  Try  them  out  in  one  class  and  you  will  want  more.  Sin^ 
copies  25  cents,  with  key  40  cents.  Discount  on  class  orders. 

Fiotorkl  Utoratnrs  Xaps:  Interesting  visual  aids  for  your  literature  classes.  Ead} 
map  is  loaded  with  interesting  Informaticm.  English  Literature  Mq>  in  black  and 
White  $1.00.  Historical  and  literary  Map  of  London,  in  colors  $2.00. 

Workbook  in  Basie  SpoUing.  This  is  a  scientifically  worked  out  method  of  really 
eliminating  errors  most  frequently  made  in  basic  spelling  at  the  Junior  hi^  school 
level  It  is  also  useful  with  backward  spellers  in  hi^ier  grades.  Price  40  cents. 

The  Baton  Utsrmtnrs  Tests.  Thirty-eight  popular  tides  used  in  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Write  for  complete  list  and  sample  copies.  You’ll  like  them.  Price: 
small  quantities  5  cents  each  or  $4.00  per  hundred  in  any  assortment 

Tsaohinf  Diaoridoal  Marks.  Twenty-nine  short  lessons  on  this  frequendy  neglected 
subject.  Price  25  cents. 

Staff  Handbook  for  the  Eig k  Bokool  Hswspapsr.  If  yon  have  to  supervise  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  school  paper  you  wiD  welcome  diis  li^  book.  It  outlines  in  detail 
the  exact  duties  of  eadi  member  of  the  staff  of  a  paper.  It  will  save  you  much 
time  and  heh>  to  produce  a  better  product  Price  35  cents. 

B 

Xingslsy  Ontlinss  Stadias  in  literatnrs.  Yes,  your  teachers  probably  used  diese 
and  they  are  sdU  good  for  those  who  want  to  midw  a  careful  study  of  die  classics. 
Seventy  separate  titles,  25  cents  each.  Write  for  complete  list 
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Northeast  Teachers  Agency 

Box  603,  Burlington,  Vermont 

Wt  racommend  to  dewabk  poiitioni  ia  New  Englend,  New  York  ind  New  feney 
WRITE  FOR  REGISTRATION  FORM. 


;  HAOEDS  RlRDlI>---Ele»e«taiy--gecottdAiy— College.  We  bsTO  oflieiellj  Uetod, 
bandrede  of  epleodid  podtione.  Why  sot  inreetifite  theee  through  sef  Osr  sieny 
yeen  of  ezperknoe  in  piecing  tee^ie  orm  tO  jeare  under  the  wme  Bumefement 
— fire  yon  expert  goidenee—eo  important  in  eeekinf  A  poeitios.  Write  imme^tely. 
*Toa  hoTe  erorything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  loee.**  D 
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